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Detroit, Michigan, April 11-16, 1926 





The 1925 Summer Session of 


The American Institute of Normal Methods 


The Institute offers organized courses of instruction of collegiate 
thoroughness in every way, aiming to prepare its students to meet 
the ever-increasing demand upon the teachers of music. 


The courses offered are especially adapted to: 


(a) Students who find it impossible to take courses during the 
winter term of college. 


(b) Supervisors desiring a freshening of ideas and the inspiration of 
association with recognized leaders in the profession. 


(c) Students confronted with the necessity of a rapid yet thorough 
course which will give them an insight into the demands of the super- 
vising profession. 


THE WESTERN SESSION: The thirty-seventh session of The American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods will convene at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Six weeks, June 22-July 31, 1925. Three weeks, June 
22-July 10, 1925. 


The American Institute is affiliated with the Summer Session of the School of 
Musie of Northwestern University, and provides an inspirational three-weeks’ 
course leading to a diploma from the Institute, or a regular six-weeks’ university 
course leading to a degree. Students are urged to enroll for the six-weeks’ co- 
operative course, with the thought of greater efficiency and permanently effective 
work, all of which will then bear college credit. 


For further information, address Mr. Frank D. Farr, Manager, 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE EASTERN SESSION: §Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. Three weeks, 
July 8-July 21. Regular three weeks’ course leading to an Institute diploma. 
Special courses, elective any summer session, with certification of credits 
on semester hour basis. 


New Courses: 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA METHODS: Elementary Course, under direction of 
C. Paul Herfurth, Director of Instrumental Music, East Orange, N. J. 

Advanced Course, Frances Findlay, Director of the Department of Public School 
Music, New England Conservatory of Music. 

Class Instruction on Instruments: Strings—Mr. Herfurth; Wind and Brass— 
Mr. Findlay. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION: Mrs. Agnes Moore Fryberger, Educational Director 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


For complete prospectus, write Mr. Charles E. Griffith, Jr., 
Manager for New;England, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston; 
for New York and South, 41 Union Square, New York City. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Kintergarten Musi- 
cal Instruction with 
the Starr Style D 
Piano. 


STARR Musical Instruments 


for Educational Purposes 


The unique and distinguished record of Starr achievement in the educational field has given 


Starr Musical Instruments outstanding prestige. 


Starr Instruments for many years have been 


indispensable equipment in hundreds of educational institutions. There are few requirements of 
musical equipment which in the severity of demand approach that of class room usage. Starr tone, 
grace of design and finish and completeness have ever been combined with the simplicity and rugged- 
ness of construction which are essential elements in school equipment. 

In the school room, the college, the conservatory, the concert hall Starr Made Pianos, Phono- 
graphs and Gennett Records are making possible a fuller appreciation of the best in music. 


STARR PIANO Style D has opened new fields 
STYLE D for the use of the piano in the 
school. Equals tone and beau- 
ty of standard size instrument. Has full 88 note 
scale and accurate, action light and responsive. 
Regular size keys, copper wound bass, full metal 
plate. Embodies same precision of construction 
and quality preeminent in all Starr Instruments. 
Easily moved about. An achievement in the field 
of musical triumphs. Height 3 feet, 844 Inches, 
width 4 feet, 814 inches, depth 24% inches. 


STARR 
Educational 
Model 
Phonograph 
Style XXVII 





The Starr Piano Company 





STARR PIANO 
STYLE 80 


Built according to Starr Stand- 
ards famous for over half a 
century. A somewhat larger 
instrument than Style D. Incomparable tone, 
graceful contour, ruggedly built, a thoroughly de- 
pendable piano for the school. 


STARR PRINCESS Especially designed for re- 
GRAND cital hall, conservatory and 
studio. As near perfection 
as skill can attain. Of surpassing superiority 
throughout. Its rare colorful tone, graceful con- 
tour and matchless finish give ample evidence of 
its inherent character. Hundreds of educational 
institutions attest its merits. 


STARR PHONOGRAPH Light in weight yet stur- 


STYLE XxvVil dily constructed. Tone 
is clear, rich and far 
carrying. Horn of Silver Grain Spruce. Movable 


shelf for records. Easily moved about. Durable 
and made for rigorous use. Of genuine merit 
throughout. 


GENNETT Gennett Educational Records rep- 
RECORDS _ resent the highest attainment in the 

art of sound recording and have an 
appeal of more than especial interest to children. 
There are songs, stories, exercises, dances, opera 
selections, bird records and all of incalculable value 
as an aid in developing the growing child’s ideals, 
tastes and general musica! appreciation. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Factories: Richmond, Indiana 
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Comment 








It is not too much 
to say that the 
week of March 30th 
was a memorable 
one to the twelve hundred or more en- 
thusiastic people interested in School 
Music, who assembled in Kansas City 
Missouri, for the Eighteenth Annual 
meeting of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Vonference. There are many 
who are saying that this meeting will 
go down in the history of the organi- 
zation, as one of the best, if not the 
best that has ever been held up to the 
present time. We are inclined to agree 
with this sentiment, for certainly the 
programs were full, but not too full, of 
things of a practical character which 
seemed to interest everyone. President 
Breach deserves all kinds of praise for 
the splendid programs that he pre- 
sented. There was a splendid variety, 
something for everyone, and enough 
for all. The physical conditions were 
almost ideal. Never has there been so 
little traveling about the city to get 
from one meeting place to another, 
for with the exception of the one day 


A Memorable 
Week 





when certain of the public schools were 
open to visitors, all meetings were held 
within three blocks of the hotel head- 
quarters. Not all of the people could 
be housed in the headquarters hotel, 
but with several others, quite as good, 
within a block, there was little or no 
fault found with these arrangements. 
Only on two occasions was there any 
fault finding, so far as can be learned, 
and those two were the informal and 
formal banquet events, but this dis- 
appointment was soon forgotten. Con- 
vention Hall was an ideal place for the 
big meetings, and they were big meet- 
ings, too, while the smaller groups 
were taken care of in different rooms 
of the hotels, the Kansas City Ath- 
letie Club, and two or three theatres. 
The weather was delightful, nearly all 
of the week, and the good folk from 
the north and east had a little taste 
of spring about two months in advance 
of what they will experience back 
home. Kansas City treated us beau- 


tifully, and we shall want to go back 
there again someday. 
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If there was any 
one point upon 
which everyone at 
t h e Conference 
seemed to absolutely agree, it was 
concerning the character and quality 
of work that is being done by the 
school children of Kansas City. All 
of the demonstrations given during 
the entire week were by the school 
children of the Conference city. 
Groups of children were provided for 
demonstrations in Music Appreciation 
Harmony, Piano Classes, Vocal classes 
in the high schools, Vocal music in the 
grades, Orchestras for the Instru- 
mental Section to work upon, and 
various other groups. Then, there 
were those wonderful choruses, rang- 
ing from a hundred or two to four 
thousand. The concert of Tuesday 
afternoon in Convention Hall, when 
4000 fifth, sixth and seventh grade 
children gave a marvelous program. 
It made even the oldest‘ ‘old timers” 
sit up and rub their eyes. The beau- 
tiful tone quality, the accuracy, pre- 
cision and confidence with which they 
handled their numbers, the absolute 
response to their director, who to 
some of them, located nearly a block 
away, must have looked very small, 
and the splendid discipline which was 
apparent at all times. Two of the out- 
standing features of this choral work 
was that of two choruses made up from 
the colored schools of the city. To 
Miss Glenn and her able corps of as- 
sistants the Music Supervisors Con- 
ference owes a great debt of gratitude, 
for many hundreds of us came back 
home to our work with a new vision, 
a new enthusiasm and inspiration be- 
cause of what they showed us. Can 


Hostess 
Mabelle Glenn 


one think of anything of greater value 
to the United States of America as a 
musical nation, than to transplant 


into every city and town, large and 
small, the spirit of those 12,000 child- 
ren as they listened to the concert by 
the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 
tra. Absolutely courteous attention 
was given by every child, because he 
was listening with interest to what the 
performers were doing. And this, 
they tell us was the fourth in a series 
of similar concerts by the orchestra 
for the children. Mabelle Glenn, our 
hats are off to you! You are putting 
it over ina big way which we might all 
emulate with credit to ourselves. 

One of the most in- 
teresting portion 
of the annual busi- 
ness meetings at 
any conference is 
that which has to do with the invita- 
tions from different cities for the con- 
ference the following year. Consider- 
able oratory is usually “spilled” on 
these occasions, by a representative 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, or 
some other influential citizen who can 
make a convincing speech, and various 
reasons are given why “you should 
come to our city.” Invitations for 
the 1926 meeting of the Conference 
were presented by representatives 
from three different cities. Louisville, 
Ky., needs the Conference next year, 
because the south needs the inspira- 
tion that the conference would bring 
with it. Furthermore, Jay Fay, di- 
rector of music at Louisville, pro- 
claims that that city could well take 
care of the physical needs of the con- 
ference, because it has taken care of 
the “Derby” for many years. Why 
not hold the Conference at Louisville 
during the “‘Derby”’ season? Detroit, 
Mich., with its fine new Book-Cadillac 
hotel, and others already built or 
under construction guarantees to 


1926 Meeting— 
Milwaukee or 
Detroit? 
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‘Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that it is 
possible to buy music that will not wear out. 
A GAMBLEIZED copy will outlast dozens 
of copies that are not hinged. The leaves 
turn easily, lie flat and are firmly, yet 
flexibly bound together. Write for free 
sample of the Gamble Hinge and informa- 
einai tion about the GAMBLE SERVICE and 


4 GAMBLEIZED GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs sent 
SHEET MUSIC upon request. 















We Can Supply “Anything from Anywhere—Gambleized”’ 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illionis 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
67 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your special order 
blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo to each supervisor, 
with no charge for the hinge. 


I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. I 
agree to return any music not used within 30 days. 


Choruses for Male Voices 
Choruses for Mixed Voices 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 

[ Orchestra Folios—Beginners 

[ Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
Orchestra Folios—Advanced 
Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 


Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
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house the Conference in a first class 
manner, “‘all under one roof”’ if neces- 
sary. Furthermore Ford cars are 
still made in Detroit, and ones musical 
education is not quite complete until 
he has seen the harmonious manner in 
which the “‘flivver’” is assembled. 
Milwaukee, Wis., presented its claims 
for the 1926 meeting last year at 
Cincinnati. No special claims were 
made for it except that it is a fine 
convention city, strategically located, 
no longer the home of breweries, but 
the proud possessor of the Miessner 
Piano factories. The selection of the 
meeting place is left in the hands of 
the Board of Directors, who always 
ask that a “straw vote” be taken at 
the Conference as to the preference 
of those present. The vote taken at 
Kansas City showed a very decided 
wish that the Conference next year 
be held in Detroit, with Milwaukee 
running second. The fact that the 
1923 and 1924 meetings were held with 
in a couple hundred miles of Detroit 
in the state of Ohio, leads some mem- 
bers of the Board as well as others in 
the Conference to doubt the wisdom 
of going into that direct locality again 
next year. The argument is that the 
north Middle-West has not had the 
Conference for quite a number of 
years, and the people of that section 
of the country should be given con- 
sideration. President-elect Edgar 
Gordon in his first official message 
tells why Detroit has been selected. 
On to Detroit! 


In the February is- 


Another sue of the Journal 
Constitutional notice was given of 
Amendment a constitutional a- 


mendment' which 
would be proposed at the Kansas City 


meeting, having reference to a bien- 


nial meeting of the Conference. The 
amendment as offered and adopted at 
the meeting in Kansas City, proposes 
to amend Section I of Article VII of 
the Constitution to read, “The Con- 
ference shall meet biennially between the 
dates of February 15 and May 15, at 
the discretion of the Executive Commit- 
tee’? was passed by the Conference, 
107 voting “‘Aye” and 39 “No.” As 
the matter now stands the Conference 
will meet again in 1926, and then, 
unless further amendments are adopt- 
ed, will not meet again until 1928. In 
the Open Forum department of this 


issue will be found notice of another 7 
amendment to the Constitution which f 
will be offered at the 1926 meeting. | 
In brief, this amendment proposes | 


that the National Conference shall 
continue to meet annually, but that 
each year it shall combine forces with 
one of the Sectional Conferences, ro- 
tating in a regular order, to be deter- 
mined later. It must be apparent to 
all that this is one of the most impor- 
tant issues that has ever come before 
the Conference. 
two sides to the question, and one 
must be better than the other. It 
would seem that the National Con- 
ference has been built up through the 
persistent and faithful efforts of a 
group of people who have left nothing 
undone to make the organization the 
force and power that it is now recog- 
nized as possessing. It has been.a 
long, hard pull, but the time has come 
when it is a recognized force in music 
education, and the fear seems to be 


that should the meetings lapse fora | 
year, this keen edge of interest and | 


enthusiasm might wane, and it would 


then be difficult to bring it up again. 7 
There is a considerable justice in this © 


criticism of the amendment. While 
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OPERETTAS THAT HAVE ENTERTAINED THOUSANDS 
a Let us book your order for them NOW! 
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, ALONE IN ITS CLASS 

“WILLIS GRADED SCHOOL ORCH. AND BAND SERIES” 
n. By JOS. MADDY and T. P. GIDDINGS 












137 WEST 4th ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 
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no definite plans have been made, 
other than to authorize the president 
to appoint a committee to work with 
representatives of the Sectional Con- 
ferences, it is presupposed that confer- 
ences will be developed in several parts 
of the country. The Eastern and South- 
ern Conferences are already going in- 
stitutions, quite sufiicient unto them- 
selves, and at least serving their con- 
stituency in a splendid manner. 
Doubtless a strong Central Confer- 
ence, including that section west of 
New York and Pennsylvania, to the 
Mississippi River, and north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. Then South- 
western, Northwestern and a Far 
West groups would necessarily be de- 
veloped, and here is one weak point 
in the plan. Representatives of these 
three latter proposed groups claim 
that there are not enough large cities, 
or supervisors in their sections to de- 
vels;, a membership of sufficient size 
and strength to make it possible to pay 
the expenses of a good meeting. This 
is undoubtedly true, for while a con- 
siderable impetus would be given to 
the several sections, for a time, those 
who are accustomed to the larger and 
more enthusiastic meetings of the 
National would find the smaller group 
a poor substitute. The particular 
merit of the propose amendment as 
printed in this issue, is that the pro- 
posed Sectional Conferences be de- 
veloped, and that each year the Na- 
tional Conference meet with one of 
them, in regular rotation. The sec- 
tional meetings would meet in the fall 
or early winter, and the National in 
the spring as at present. By this 


arrangement, those who wished to at- 
tend their sectional meeting as well as 
the National could do so, and by 
taking the National Meeting into all 
parts of the country, a larger interest 


would be developed in the sectional 
groups, as well as in the whole cause 
of School Music. The National Con. 
ference meeting with a newly organiz- 
ed sectional group on the Pacific 
Coast, or in the Southwest at Dallas 





or Oklahoma City, would bring an | 


impetus to the work in those parts of 
the country that would never be de. 
veloped through a sectional confer. 
ence alone. 

As suggested above, this is the one 
biggest issue of the present year. It 
remains with the National Conference 
to take the initiative, and President 
Gordon will undoubtedly have a 
strong committee at work on the pro- 
position at an early date. If the 





matter is to be settled at the 1926 © 


meeting the work cannot begin too | 


soon. In the meantime, a great deal 
of discussion should take place by a 
large number of people from different 
parts of the country who are interest- 


a aie 


ed. The matter should not be left to © 


any small group of leading and in- 
fluential men and women to settle. 


It should be a matter in which every © 


school music man and woman in the | 


country is interested. It is too large 
a question for the Educational Council 
and too large for the officers of the 
three Conferences. Members in all 
three organizations should express 
their opinions. The columns of the 
Journal will be open for as much of 
this discussion as may be needed, and 
it will be the policy of the Journal to 
keep it before the readers during the 
coming year. 
Who but our own 
Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark could have 
written the beauti- 
ful Appreciation which appears on 


An Apprecia- 
tion 
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Just Off The Press— 
Robinson’s American High School Music Note Book 


HIS new and unusual notebook by O. E. Rob- 

inson, Director of Public School Music, American 
Conservatory of Music, is Just from the press. It has 
been prepared especially to meet the needs of high 
school music students. It presents, in an explicit, 
concise manner, definitions and explanations of the 
musical subjects generally taught in the high school 
grades. The numerous illustrations given will help 
the student to understand thoroughly many points 
usually found difficult. Staffs are provided, together roe gee ie 
with facsimile piano keyboards, on which the student nee ee eee 
may write scales and the corresponding keys used on 
the piano. Musical terms are listed with blank spaces 
following them in which the student may write defi- 
nitions as he learns them. A carefully selected list of 
phonograph records to be used for illustrations, blank 
staff pages and several outlines are other features. 

If you want a book that will greatly facilitate your work in junior and senior 
high school or normal school classes, you will find what you want in Robinson’s 
American High School Music Note Book. 

Price, 40 cents a copy, postpaid 





AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Music NoTE Book 
No.1 
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HALL & McCREARY COmPanty 
— 























And Don't Forget— 


“The GOLDEN BOOK” and “The GRAY BOOK” 


the best all- 
round Song 
Book for the 
lower grades 
and for com- 
munity sing- 
ing. 


202 Songs 


the best low- 
priced Glee 
and Chorous 
book for jun- 
ior and senior 
high schools. 


148 Songs 








Every song is complete and has 
been carefully arranged for 
school use by a committee con- 
sisting of the following: 


Jonn W. Beattie, mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, Ernest Hesser, William Breach, 
Walter J. Goodell, Norman H. Hall and E. Jane Wisenall. 

Because of the range of contents of The GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs and 
The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs—because they are well-edited—because 
they are printed from newly engraved plates on a good quality of book paper— 
because they are substantially bound in H. & M. Wear-Well covers and because 
they are soid at very reasonable prices, they are being used almost everywhere. 
You too will want them in your schools if you once become acquainted with them. 
Better send today for at least a few of each. 

Single copies of either book; 20 cents; 12 or more copies 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


436 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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with her many years of teaching ex- 
perience, and still more years of con- 
structive work for school music, in 
her present position as Head of the 
Educational Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, is pre- 
eminently fitted to write an apprecia- 
tion. We believe it is true that Mrs. 
Clark has attended all of the Eighteen 
meetings of the Conference, has been 
active in the programs of practically 
every one, and thus has grown to a 
place of love and affection in the hearts 
of those who have learned to appre- 
ciate her, and who know her best. 
We are taking the liberty of printing 
in full Mrs. Clark’s Appreciation of 
the work done by the children of 
Kansas City, and this is done without 
her knowledge that it has come to the 
Journal editor’s desk. In connection 
with the article we are also printing 
the picturesof some of the officers-elect 
for the ensuing year. 

Three new bulletins 
are to be published 
this spring from the 
Journal office, each 
one of which has an important bearing 
upon the work which every teacher of 
music in the public schools is attempt- 
ing to do. Two of these bulletins, 
numbers 4 and 5, are from the Edu- 
cational Council. Number 4 is a long 
and complete report on conditions in 
the Junior High Schools of the country. 
There is probably no more important 
phase in the development of our 
school system today, and thus far, 
no one seems to have developed an 
outstanding plan of procedure in the 
music work of this comparatively new 
group. This report of the committee 
from the Educational Council is full 
of helps and suggestions, that will be 
welcomed by a large group of teachers 





Three New 
Bulletins 


who are looking for the right thing to 
do with this difficult problem. Bulle- 
tin No. 5 is a report of the Council on 
the Proper Training in Music of the 
Grade Teacher. This is one of the 
questions that has disturbed super- 
visors of music for many years. The 
difficulties are growing less each year 
as more and more schools are placed 
on the so called Platoon System, in 
which all subjects in all of the grades 
from first through sixth, are taught 
by a special teacher. The suggestions 


‘ of the Council, however, are timely, 


and if adopted by State Normal 
Schools and Colleges, will do much to 
increase the efficiency of teachers in 
their endeavor to supplement the 
work of the supervisor. Bulletin No. 
6 has to do with a Survey of Music 
Material for Grammar, Junior and 
Senior High Schools. This survey was 
made by Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y., 
and was presented in the Instrumental 
Sectional meeting at the Kansas City 
Conference. At the request of the 
Committee on Instrumental Music 
the Conference voted to have the re- 
port printed in the form of a bulletin. 
The information given in these three 
bulletins is of vast importance to all 
teachers. These, as well as other 
bulletins published by the Conference 
may be secured by addressing the 
Journal office. The price is ten cents 
for each bulletin. 
Readers of the 
Journal will have 
noticed an ever in- 
creasing number of 
advertising pages 
devoted to institutions throughout the 
country which are offering elaborate 
courses for the training of teachers and 
supervisors of music in Summer Ses- 


Our Summer 
School 
Section 
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eek SONG SLIDE 


— 
| For Assembly Singing 





| 
| 
Just What You Have Been Waiting For | 
| 




















Many Letters Praise Sims Song Slides 


| 
| 
' ] Sims Song Slide Co., 
ae ey | Kirksville, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 
| You seem to have solved Kansas City’s problem on High School and Ele- 
} mentary School Assembly Singing with your song slides. 
| Especially in our High Schools where periods are short and conditions crowded 
| we find singing from books out of the question and singing from song sheets con- 
| taining words only, very unsatisfactory. 
I am delighted with the Assembly Singing with your song slides. Through 
them I feel that Kansas City may be made a singing city. 
| 
| 


Signed, MABELLE GLENN, 
Director of Music. 





cat 


IMS SONG SLIDE CORD 


| KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI ‘ 
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sions. While the Journal is not recom- 
mending any one of these schools, 
except as we commend all of our ad- 
vertisers to the great host of readers 
of these pages, it has been thought just 
and right to extend to those schools 
that advertise in the Journal the 
courtesy of a limited space in the 
reading pages of this issue. Without 
question all of these schools are good 
and they have set up courses which 
should aid in bringing about better 
trained teachers of music in our 
schools. While the summer session 
of three, six, or even ten or twelve 
weeks is not sufficient time to train a 
teacher of music, these short sessions 
are a boon to thousands of teachers 
who desire to improve their equip- 
ment for teaching, and who find the 
summer vacation their only oppor- 
tunity. We commend the attention 
of our readers to the display adver- 
tisements of these schools in this issue, 
as well as to Swmmer School Section in 
the reading pages. 


It should be re- 
Our membered that one 
Convention of the most im- 
Reporters portant features of 

the work of the 
Conference is that of securing ade- 
quate reports of those addresses, 
reports, round-table discussions, etc. 
which are not provided in written 
form. In the past this has been a 
considerable source of annoyance to 
the editor who has the job of produc- 
ing the annual book of proceedings. 
The book should provide a faithful 
record of all that takes place at the 
conference. At Kansas City the con- 


tract for reporting the proceedings 
was awarded to the shorthand report- 
ing firm of Spicer and Perrin of Kan- 
sas City. A corps of reporters was 


maintained at all sessions and a ver- 
batim report has already been turned 
in to the editors office. It is most 
complete, containing every detail in 
connection with the meetings, parti- 
cularly the round table sections, 
which are so important, and a report 
of which is seldom available. Much 
credit for the book of proceedings of 
the 1925 Conference should go to the 
reporters of the Spicer-Perrin firm 
who did their work so efficiently and 
well. 


WHEN PETER LEADS THE SINGING 


When Peter leads the singing, 
Such harmonies to bring, 
My voice is prisoned in my throat, 
I find I cannot sing. 
When every face reflects his mood, 
And loud the voices swell, 
Transported far away am I. 
In dreams my fancies dwell. 
And then the voices of the men 
In harmonies divine 
“nena pensive dreams to laughter, 
hen they sing “‘Sweet Adoline. 
Most pleasant are the memories 
Which to my home I’m bringing, 
And I shall not forget the night 
When Peter led the singing. 
MRS. FRED ELLIS, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





NEW BULLETINS 





Bulletins 4, 5 and 6, will be published 
and ready for distribution from the 
JOURNAL office early in May. 


Bulletin No. 4 is the report of the Edu- 
cational Council on Junior High Schools. 
10 cents. 


Bulletin No. 5 is the Eductional Coun- 
cil’s report on Standard Course for the 
Music Training of the Grade Teacher. 
10 cents. 


Bulletin No. 6 contains the Survey of 
on Instrumental Music, made by Dr. V. 
L. F. Rebmann, and presented by the 
Committee on Instrumental Music. 10 
cents. 


Orders may be sent for quantities or 
single copies of these bulletins to the 
Journal office and they will be sent as 
soon as published. It is expected that 
ow will all be ready before the first of 

une. 
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MUSIC 


The Crusades 
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carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 


music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying 


Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 














RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number |, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 














































1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 45324 


AMERICAN MUSIC 





Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of its technique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 


Educational Department 


- + enbsssownp ‘s]J9g ay) Jo pueBr] ‘oBeurpeg 









Knight of the Hobby Horse, ete. - - - - 18853 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, etc. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
3 o Dance of Greeting - - - - - 17158 + 
See Ne, & I Se You------- x 8 
° ' ~ 
Pa fF. 7 = 
eats [RS = F De 3 
amu 8-: .® 58805 
+ a ee a ze 8 2. 
seeaeic: rete go 
Ogeigg::: $55 pe Fs 
OisFizg:: ry rings 
a. gc Ee s 3 . ' 3 rs & 
onl asa S 6 5 & 3 
~ A 4 = 3 5 z E . 3 = g 
Gl Bex sent aes ‘>? 
SAS E225 fj oe4 cs 
= s ¥ £ > FZ ae « 8 
aezs2bes ae 
ge seeu Deer Dance - - 35749 “SS=: - 
433 3° A Perfect Day - - - - 857 = By. 
4 3 a Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 P=) = 
a Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - - 19059 “a 
Sweet is True Love- - - +--+ < 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - - - - - - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble- - - « - - 17663 
Listen to the Mocking Bird - - - - - +--+ - - 19250 
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Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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President’s Corner 








VALEDICTORY 


Dear Friends: 

May I take this op- 
portunity to thank all 
who helped make the 
Kansas City Confer- 
ence a success. We had 
a great meeting and I 
greatly appreciate the 
splendid spirit of co- 
operation and good 
fellowship which was 
evident during the 
week of the Confer- 
ence and in fact all 
through the year. 

A special word of 
tribute must be paid 
to Miss Glenn and her 
assistants for their un- 
tiring efforts in taking care of the 
many details in connection with en- 
tertaining the Conference. There was 
not a hitch and no meeting in the his- 
tory of the Conference has run more 
smoothly. 

The remarkable demonstrations of 
various phases of Public School Music 
work given during the week by the 
Kansas City schools set a high stand- 
ard and were a source of great inspira- 
tion to all. 

The Conference is particularly in- 
debted to the supervisors of music in 
the cities represented in the Midwest 
Interstate Contest for their loyal 
spirit of cooperation in helping make 





WILLIAM BREACH 
Retiring President 


this Contest the out- 
standing event of the 
Conference. We also 
wish to thank all the 


ferent cities who help- 
ed with the financial 
part of this undertak- 
ing. It was a memo- 
rable event. 

I cannot fail to speak 
of the untiring efforts 
of the Chairmen of 


Committees and the 
members of these com- 
mittees, whose en- 
thusiastic support in 
the membership campaign made it 
possible to report the largest member- 
ship list in the history of the Con- 
ference. 


There are still many supervisors 
who have not yet sent in their men- 
bership fees. Why not do this before 


school closes? Perhaps we can still | 


reach the 4,000 goal. 


We look forward to a most success- 
ful year under the leadership of Mr. 
Gordon and unanimously pledge him 
our loyal and enthusiastic support. 


Cordially yours, 
William Breach. 
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To the Members of the Conference: 
Your President- 
elect wishes to take this 
opportunity of express- 
ing his deep appre- 
ciation of the great 
honor which you have 
bestowed upon him. 

Ic is a_ sobering 
thought to feel the 
responsibility of carry- 
ing on the work of this 
great organization, 
which, by the way has 
become the largest 
body of people de- 
voted to the cause of 
music education in the 
world. 

There has been no 
development in the field of education 
in the past two decades of greater 
significance than that of public school 
music. Much of this development has 
been due to the crusader-like spirit of 
the members of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. 

While the membership of our Con- 
ference is now something in excess of 
3000, there is a need for continued 
effort on the part of all who have faith 
in the educational values of music, to 
increase this membership. It is a real 
service to anyone to get them inter- 
ested in the Conference. 

During the coming year the mem- 
bership campaign is going to be in 
the efficient hands of the First Vice- 
President, Mr. William Norton 


SALUTATORY 





EDGAR B. GORDON 
President-Elect 





of Flint, Michigan. 
Will you not help him 
in every way possible 
so that the Detroit 
meeting may be the 
banner year in point 
of attendance. 

Your President, to- 
gether with First Vice- 
President William W. 
Norton, Treasurer A. 
V. McFee, and R. T. 
Stanton representing 
the Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation have just com- 
pleted a strenuous day 
and a half survey of 
Detroit as a possible 
meeting place for the 
1926 Conference. 


TELEGRAM 
April 25, 1925. 


Editor of the Journal: 


Detroit has presented remarkable bid for 
the Conference. Cooperation of all musical 
and civic bodies assured. Warm interest 
manifested by Ossip Gabrilowitsch conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and by 
the Detroit Symphony Association which 
has promised Conference a complimentary 
concert. Letter on the way. 


EDGAR B. GORDON. 


Michigan Central Railroad, 
EnRoute Detroit to Chicago. 


The overwhelming vote of the Con- 
ference at its business meeting in 
Kansas City in favor of Detroit, im- 
posed a particular obligation upon our 

















officers to decide in favor of Detroit 
if possible. 

We are happy to be able to report 
that the interest and enthusiasm of 
the Detroit people could not be sur- 
passed. From Mayor Smith, the 
Chamber of Commerce, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Tom Chilvers, super- 
visor of music and his entire corps of 
assistants, to say nothing of Michigan 
supervisors generally, the warmest 
possible welcome is assured. We 
therefore announce Detroit as the meet- 
ing place for the 1926 Conference. In 
a subsequent communication will be 
outlined some of the fine things which 
Detroit has to offer. 

The all-important and difficult pro- 
blem of hotels is satisfactorily solved. 
After careful consideration the new 
Book-Cadillac Hotel has been selected 
as headquarters for the Conference. 
This is a new thirty story structure 
and is the last word in hotel conven- 
iences and comfort. A large lobby 
makes possible the continuation of the 
delightful informal lobby “sings” 
which have been an important feature 
of past meetings. A ball room having 
a seating capacity of 1500 will provide 
ample room for the general meetings, 
banquets, ete. The exhibitors will 
occupy particularly favorable space 
in close proximity to the meeting 
place. Smaller rooms for smaller 
gatherings, cafeteria, dining rooms of 
various kinds, all work together to 
provide “all the comforts of home.” 
The management has agreed to reserve 
eight hundred sleeping rooms, which 
should provide accommodations for 
twelve hundred persons. 

It is the opinion of the investigating 
committee that the Conference has 
never had a meeting place that offers 
greater possibilities than does Detroit. 
So on to Detroit!! April 11-16, 1926. 








CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 
Following is a list of publications which 
should be found in the private library of 
every supervisor of music, and in every 
school and public library. There are no 
other publications that are so valuable to 
the teacher of public school music. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the Annual Book 
of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, which is a veritable 
mine of information and a _ constant 
source of inspiration to the progressive 
teacher. 
Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
National Conferences. 
1913 to 1919 Meetings, inclusive... | 1.50 
1920 to 1924 Meetings, inclusive... 2.00 
1925 Meeting (Ready October Ist) 
Educational Council Bulletins 
No. 1 Standard Course of Study in Music 


and Training Courses for Supervisors........ .10 
No. 2 Plan for Granting High School 
Credits for Applied Music........................ 10 


No. 3 Report of Study of Music Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of the United 


| EER Ene Sa cere ea ae ee -10 
*No. 4 Report of Junior High Schools... .10 
*No 5 Standard Course for the Music 
Training of Grade Teachers... on ae 
*No. 6 Survey on Instrumental “Music, 
BN 0 EE 


*In preparation. 
Any of the above publications may be 
secured by writing the Journal office. 

















Quantity Rates: 
12 Copies - - 
25 Copies - - 
50 Copies - 6.75 plus transportation 


$1.80 postpaid 
3.75 postpaid 


100 Copies and over 13.50 per 100 
plus transportation 


Accompaniment book 50 cents 
plus transportation 


Orchestration scored for 14 instru- 
ments, 40 cents net each part 
plus transportation 
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Conn booster and 
developed several fine 


bands. He is largely 
responsible for -s 
Valley Annual Music 
Festival and Band 
Contest. 


Conn Will Help You 


Organize 


UPERVISORS, teachers and others interested in forming a 
school band or orchestra, are cordially invited to write 
us for advice and assistance without obligation. 


With our great fund of experience we are able to suggest 

lans for organizing, financing and educating the school 
Sand or orchestra. Remember, nothing rouses school spirit 
and stimulates music study so successfully as the school 
band or orchestra. 


Conn cooperation makes it easy to get started. Conn in- 
struments are used and endorsed by school band directors 
throughout the country, as well as the leading professional 
artists, Sousa and other great concert and symphony con- 
ductors. 


Write now for complete information. Ask about special 
prices on complete outfits. 


C. G. CONN, Led., Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


NW 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


1875— CONN GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY — 1925 
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AN APPRECIATION 


MRs. FRANCES E. CLARK 


The recent conven- 
tion of the Music Sup- 
ervisors’ National Con 
ference marked an 
epoch in the teaching 
of public school music 
in this country. Never 
before has there been 
presented suchawealth 
of resources, such 
variety of activities, 
and never such uni- 
formly high standards 
in all forms of work. 

A key-note’ was 
struck on the first day 
when Dean Schwegler 
asked the “objective” 
in school music. True 
enough—what is it? Lowell Mason 
answered, ““To teach the children to 
read notes that they may sing the 
simple church hymns better.”’ But 
the supervisor of to-day answers, “To 
know, understand, and love beautiful 
music for its beneficial effects on in- 
dividual and community life.” 

To-day music must function as a 
real part of daily life, not only in adult 
life or in the preparation of children 
for future joy or usefulness in adult 
life, but in the real joy and happiness 
inthe every-day school life of the 
children here and now. The question 
remains: what kind of music, then,.. 
must we give the children to prepare 
them for such joy and love of music 
and intelligent discrimination between 
the bad, the good, or the merely 
mediocre? 

The music presented from the Kan- 
sas City Schools was the answer to 
that question, also the questions of 





MABELLE GLENN 


motivation and. of 
what? where? when’ 
how? to achieve tix 
desired results. 

On Monday ther 
was an exempii. 
fication of method in 
teaching sight reading 
growing out of th 
song material and with 
quickened rhythmic 
and tonal sense thn 
having had much hear. © 
ing and using of reall 
music itself, before its | 
technique is attemp-/ 
ted. The results were! 
quite unbelievable 
considering the many 
other things they had done. 

On Tuesday morning the High 
School classes gave a most interesting 
account of themselves in class work in 
appreciation under Miss De Forest 
and Miss Zimmerman and quite ran 
away from the audience in their skill 
in analyzing pieces they had never | 
heard, under the testing of Doctor| 
Spaeth. : 

The classes were uniformly well | 
prepared in all subjects presented but | 
the climax was reached on Tuesday | 
afternoon, when some four thousand | 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades sang | 
in Convention Hall. I never expect- 
ed to hear such singing this side the 
pearly gates. 

As the groups were brought into 
action from first one section of the 7 
immense hall then another, the wor © 
der grew as to whether it were humanly © 
possible for children to continue to © 
produce song after song with such 
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The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 
through its course in 
Music Appreciation 





provides an unusual opportunity for musical development. Constant 
exposure to permanent music that is beautiful furnishes the experience 
which is so necessary. Through singing the pupils acquire the listen- 
ing habit, but it is essential that they be taught how to Hsten as well 
as how to sing. It is evident, therefore, that 


Music Appreciation 


is the ultimate aim of the MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES, and this 
course is generated normally from each of the pupils’ books. 








Classics—Folk, Juvenile, Standard, specially or- 
Music chestrated so as to produce the best musical effect. 











= Kinds—Rhythmic, Program, Melodic, Harmonic. 
k in ; 

rest ( Artist Voice—Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Baritone. 
ran Mediums of The Orchestra—members of the Philharmonic 
skill E . Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
ver xpression Henry Hadley; the individual instruments, the 
stor | | choirs, the whole organization. 

oni The Equipment | 60 double-faced records presenting two hundred 
" for the ‘ selections. 

la) } An attractive book, illustrated, giving direct, 
ind Teacher logical suggestions. 

ang L 

ct- F 

the 

to | 

“¢ GINN AND COMPANY 

mM 5 Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Columbus Dallas San Francisco 
ch 
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astonishing evenness and purity of 
tone production. The diction was 
faultless, the tonality absolutely per- 
fect from beginning to end, the phras- 
ing done with a nicety of finish that 
bespoke the artistic touch of a master 
hand. The “‘feel’’ for the interpreta- 
tion of particular words and nuances 
was subtle—so truly artistic as to 
create doubt in one’s mind as to 
whether one could possibly be hearing 
the singing of school children, or was 
it some celestial choir? 





W. W. NORTON 
First Vice-President 


On Wednesday the classes in music 
appreciation under Miss De Forest 
and Miss Lowry were astonishing in 
their grasp of the content and mean- 
ing of music heard. The marking of 
phrase and period by little tots of 
second grade, sense of meter, etc., was 
beautiful. Their orchestration in seve- 
ral selections with toy instruments, 
all playing in perfect rhythm under 
their own diminutive leaders, was a 
revelation to most. The older children 
quickly picked out themes, found the 
form, grasped the composer’s meaning 
decided at once whether the piece was 


program or pure, major or minor, 
new or old, etc., ete. 





GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 

Second Vice-Pres. and Editor 
After rubbing one’s eyes to see if 
really “I be I,’’ one became aware of 
the extreme “naturalness” of the 
singing; not a forced tone, not a mum- 
bled word, not a ragged phrase, just 
a joyous, gorgeous outpouring of hap- 





P. C. HAYDEN 
Auditor 


py hearts. Such adjectives as ‘“‘sweet’ 
“beautiful,” “lovely,” ete., utterly 














or, 
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A Course of Study in Music Understanding 
Adopted as a textbook by 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
Authoritative Concise Readable 


First Year—The Fundamentals of Music 
By Karl W. Gehrkens 


Second Years—F'rom Song to Symphony 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
Price, each book, $1.50 net 


Of Direct Interest to Every Supervisor, Normal School and Educator 


AMERICAN BAND INSTRUCTOR. For Schools and Amateur Bands. 

By T. H. Rollinson. 25 books Each . .40 
DITSON OPERATIC ABLUM. Ed. by Karl Rissland 1.50 
DITSON TRIO ALBUM. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland Each 1.50 
EASY EDITION FOR ORCHESTRA. 

ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING. By Karl W. Gehrkens, A. M. 1.75 
GIDDINGS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
By T. P. Giddings and Wilma A. Gilman: 


Teacher’s Manual 1.00 
Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2 Each, net .75 
Class Keyboard (paper) per doz., 50c. Each, net .05 
HARMONY FOR EAR, EYE AND KEYBOARD. 
By Arthur E. Heacox (Music Students Library) 1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 
By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 1.50 


MITCHELL’S CLASS METHODS FOR THE VIOLIN, CLARINET, 
CORNET, AND TROMBONE OR BARITONE. 
MUSIC APPRECIATION. ~~" on Methods of Literary Criticism. 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, 2.50 
MUSIC STUDENTS PIANO COURSE. A logical basis for the 
granting of school credit. 
MUSIC SUPERVISOR. By Thomas Tapper 1.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. By Clarence G. Hamilton 2.25 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES. Nineteen numbers published 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS AND BANDS. By Glenn H. Woods 
TAPPER’S GRADED PIANO COURSE. By Thomas Tapper. 


Studies. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Pieces. In seven grades Each 1.00 
Manuals for Teacher and Pupil. Grades I, II, III Each 1.00 
TAPPER’S FIRST PIANO BOOK. By Thomas Tapper 
Revised edition 1.00 
do Spanish edition 1.00 
TYPICAL PIANO PIECES AND SONGS. Iilustrative examples 
that appear in Music Appreciation. 1.50 


All prices are Net 


Descriptive matter of the above will be sent on request 








OLIVER DITSON COMPAN  # 178-9 Tremont St., Boston 10, Mass. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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failed to serve. Many an eye was wet, 
many a heart was bursting with excess 














MRS. ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL 
Secretary-Elect 


of emotion at the sheer beauty of the 
thing. 

_ The children showed that they had 
lived with beautiful music, that their 
tastes were correctly formed by such 
hearing, and then that they had had 





WALTER AIKEN 
Council Member 


most wonderful teaching,—clear-cut, 
forceful, 
effective. 


intelligent, thorough, and 
Miss Glenn has long been 
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visors in the country. It remained to 
be discovered that she has gathered 
about her a corps of very excellent as- 
sistants who ably seconded her leader- 
ship at every point of work displayed. 

On Wednesday the arena was filled 
with interesting youth to enjoy the 
last concert of the season of the little 
Symphony Orchestra. Tests were 
given as to the instruments played; 
tests on discriminating the different 
parts of the Bizet suite heard for the 
first time; and finally tests on char- 





GRACE P. WOODMAN 
Broad Directors 


acteristic dance forms. The universal 
shouting on this last gave proof that 
nobody was guessing but all knew 
with certainty, from previous study, 
exactly the characteristic swing of the 
Gavotte, Menuett, etc. 

The Inter-State Contest on Friday 
was unique and truly reflected the 
spirit of “Out Where the West Be- 
gins.”” Glee Clubs, bands, and orches- 
tras from five middle western states 
competed happily, wholly free from 
bickering or jealousy, displaying heal- 
thy enthusiasm when winning, good 
sportsmanship and hearty cheers for 
their opponents when losing. 


known for one of the leading super- 
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Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks 


HERE are eight of the most remarkable sets of 
recordings ever offered. To own them is to have 
in complete form many noted symphonies and 
major works in chamber music. Jhat you may 
have an idea of the scope of this collection we 
present an outline of the series below. A com- 
plete description is found in our beautiful descrip- 
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for it. 





tive booklet. It is FREE—send the 


SYMPHONIES 


Maserworks Set No. 1 
BEETHOVEN — SEVENTH SYM- 
PHONY 
By Feliz Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In nine parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$8.75. 
Masterworks Set No. 2 
BEETHOVEN — EIGHTH SYM- 
PHONY 
By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In seven parts—four double disc records 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$7.00. 
Masterworks Set No. 3 
DVORAK — SYMPHONY “FROM 
THE NEW WORLD” 
By Halle Orchestra conducted by Hamil- 
ton Harty. 
In ten parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$8.75. 
Masterworks Set No. 4 
a ores IN E FLAT, 
0. 39. 
By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In six parts—three double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$5.25. 
Masterworks Set No. 5 
TSCHAIKOWSKY — SIXTH SYM- 
PHONY (PATHETIQUE). 
By Sir Henry J. Wood and New Queen's 
Hall Orchestra. 
In eight parts—four double disc records 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$7.00. 


Special Offer to Schools 


Columbia 


Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York City-- oo toc t ttt ttt 
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1819 Broadway, : : 


CHAMBER[MUSIC Descriptive 
Masterworks Set No. 6 Booklet 


SHARP, OPUS 131 
By Lener String Quartet of Budapest 
In ten parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 


BEETHOVEN — QUARTET IN C FR E E 


we 


bum—$8.75 ; 

COL 
Masterworks Set No. 7 os Co — 
HAYDN—QUARTET IN D MAJOR, MUSICAL MASTERWORKS 


OPUS 76, NO. & 
By Lener String Cuartet of Budapest. 
In six parts—three double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record al- 
bum—$5.25 
Masterworks Set No. 8 
MOZART—QUARTET IN C MAJOR, 
OPUS 465 
By Lener String Cuartet of Budapest. 
In eight parts—four double disc records j 
Complete with permanent record al- } 
bum—$7.00. esa... 


MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS‘OF_CHAMBER MUSIC AND OPERA 
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| Educational Department 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Inc.} 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following: 
Musical Masterworks Brochure ( ) 
Columbia Educational Records for Children 
Everywhere ( ) 
New Phonograph Folder ( ) 


Name... 


State . MSJ(May) 
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WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF THE 
CONFERENCE 


It has not been difficult to secure 
enthusiastic words of praise for the 
‘Kansas City meeting from the people 
who were there, and in order that 
readers of the Journal may get a little 
of the spirit which prevaded the week 
a number are printed below. 


From Our Hostess 
Miss Mabelle Glenn 


What are my impressions of the 
Conference, you ask? Now that you 
are all gone and we have time to think 
soberly, we find ourselves saying over 
and over again, “what a fine crowd of 
friends’. You were so kind and 
sympathetic to us in our undertakings 
and seemed to understand that our 
present results are just reaching to- 
ward our ideals. 

I sometimes wonder if in any other 
national organization there are so 
many sincere friendships, or is it true 
that the gospel of good will we preach 
in our music has pervaded our con- 
ferences and made us into one big 
happy family? 

Kansas City recognizes you as a 
most sincere group of people with a 
great vision, and I am sure that your 
coming has put new life into the music 
of the city, as well as into the music 
of the schools. 

I hope you know that every member 
of our Music Department was willing 
and anxious to do everything possible 
for your comfort and profit and if 
there were omissions, they were mis- 
takes of the head and not of the heart. 


Miss Helen McBride 

President Southern Conference 

The splendid program of the Music 
Supervisors National Conference in 
Kansas City was most inspiring, and 
many Southern Supervisors were pre- 
sent. Under this influence, the pro- 
gram of the Fourth meeting of the 
Southern Conference began to grow. 
Birmingham has many things to offer 
and with Miss Leta Kitts, local Di- 
rector of Music, as hostess, a very 
pleasant time is anticipated. The 
date of the Conference will be an- 
nounced later. 


Frank E. Percival 
DePauw University 
After the wonderful Conference at 
Kansas City we are all “from Mis- 
souri,’’ and we are going to be in the 
“show me”’ class from now on. Every- 
thing we saw was good, and some 
superb. The next meeting place will 
have to go some to show us. Wasn’t 
the singing of the children in Conven- 
tion Hall beautiful? 


W. W. Norton 
Flint, Michigan 
The details of the local arrange- 
ments were carefully worked out so 
that confusion was avoided and court- 
esy seemed always evident. This is 
not a reflection on former Conferences. 
The program was not so “jammed” 
full that one was unable to enjoy in- 
dividual conferences, which are most 
valuable. The programs presented a 
variety of demonstrations of music 
instead of talking about music. 
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The Ithaca Institution of 
Public School Music 


Associated with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, New York 


Regular Three and Four Year-Courses 


Private Instruction in Piano and Voice included in the Course 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 


Dormitories - Auditorium’- Orchestra - Chorus 


Opportunity for Practice Teaching 
Teachers of wide Experience and Reputation 


Note:—In connection with the course in Public School Music to be 
presented during the summer of 1925 (July & August) Albert Edmund 
Brown will give a course in 


The Art of Interpetration in Song 


for Supervisors, Teachers, and Singers 


ITHACA ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL -- APRIL 23, 24, 25, 1925 
ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Conductor 


“HORA NOVISSIMA” (Parker) - - - - “SEASONS” (Haydn) 
Large Chorus—Eminent Solists—Orchestra—Harvard Glee Club 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
Ithaca Institution of Public School Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Catalog of Regular Course’ - 
Catalog of Summer Course - 


DOM 





Check Material Festival Book - - - - =- = 
Desired Information regarding Interpreta- 
tion Classes and Private In- 
struction - - - - - = = 
ee ne aS LA eas TCT De Ae mere rears) AS 
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Bruce Carey 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

An outstanding and distinctive fea- 
ture of the K. C. Conference was the 
abundant and inspiring “doing,” 
counterbalanced by quite as high a 
standard in the “telling” as in years 
past. The remarkable uplift was 
clouded by a system of elections that 
practically compels the degrading 
“ticket”’ system. Unless this is revised 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference cannot thrive. 


Melvin E. Snyder 
Gary, Indiana 

The Kansas City Conference is by 
far, the best of the five that I have at- 
tended. The wonderful singing of the 
children of the Kansas City schools, 
the unprecedented opportunity to 
witness the contests in the varied 
musical activities of the larger schools 
of that region, together with the keen 
interest shown by educators in kind- 
red subjects, have made this confer- 
ence a veritable mountain peak in the 

history of the organization. 


C. C. Birchard 
Boston, Mass. 

The interest aroused over the 
contests was the big feature of the 
week, to me. The contest feature 
should, and will cover the entire 
country, in time, if not speadily. Even 
if wrong in principle it is right in 
practice. This feature of the meeting 
distinguished the Conference and made 
it notable. The best meeting thus far 
setting up new standards in singing 
and instrumental work, mostly from 
the contests that more than amply 
repaid the supervisors who attended. 


J. E. Maddy 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
I believe the Kansas City meeting 
is the greatest I have ever attended, 
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partly because of the excellent pro- 
gram and partly because the meeting 
was so well managed. In my opinion 
the outstanding event was the Mid- 
west Contest Friday which opened 
our eyes to the wonderful things that 
are being done in this section of the 
country. 
Russell V. Morgan 
Cleveland, Ohio 

I consider the Kansas City Confer- 
ence one of our best meetings, parti- 
cularly in the matter of demonstra- 
tion work presented. I have always 
felt that much more is accomplished 
through hearing school organizations 
in actual performance. There was a 
wealth of this in this year’s Conference 

K. W. Gehrkens 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Some people learn to drive an auto- 
mobile by reading the book of direc- 
tions and then applying these direc- 
tions as best they can. But the ma- 
jority learn to drive by watching 
someone else do it and then imitating 
the experienced driver. Most of our 
Conference meetings have consisted 
largely of papers in which various 
people told us how to do things, but 
the tendency has been growing steadi- 
ly in the direction of demonstrations 
of actual teaching which those who 
see them may observe and imitate. 
This has made the meetings decidedly 
more practical and the Kansas City 
meeting will probably go down in 
history as the one where there was the 
most demonstrating and the least 
talking of any Conference held in re- 
cent years. It was William James 
who said, “‘It is much better to say 
‘Come and let me show you how’ than 
‘Go and do it as the book directs’ ”, 
so to this extent at any rate we are 
becoming better psychologists as the 
years go on. 
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| EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
; 





The University of Rochester 


ay 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22, 1925—July 25, 1925 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Methods in Grades, Junior and Senior High Schools 
CHARLES H. MILLER 


Instrumental Music (Woodwinds, Brasses, Orchestration) 
and Conducting 


SHERMAN CLUTE 


Instrumental Music (Strings) and Conducting 
DAVID E. MATTERN 


Musical Appreciation for Children 
LOUIS MOHLER 
GRACE BARR 


Vocal Training Normal Classes (Universal Song Courses) 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Piano Class Teaching 
HAZEL G. KINSCELLA 


Harmony (Elementary and Advanced) 
GEORGE BARLOW PENNY 


Courses in METHODS and REPERTORY for PIANO TEACHERS. 


All Departments of School in Session with Members of Regular 
School Faculty in Charge 


For Information Address: 
Director of Summer Session 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 











RicHarp W. Grant, Penn State, Pa., President 


WituraM J. SHort, Northampton, Mass., 
Ist Vice-President 

Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., 
2nd Vice-Pres. and Editor. 


Muss Mary G. NuGENrt, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Secretary. 

Russe_t Carter, Albany, N. Y., 
Treasurer. 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dear Fellow-Supervisors of the East- 
ern Conference: 

Just back from the National Con- 
ference at Kansas City, Mo., with 
impressions of a most wonderful 
meeting. I use the word “wonderful” 
unreservedly, because it is the only 
one to do it justice. It is not my in- 
tention to attempt a detailed review 
of all that took place. Enough to say 
that the convention reflected to the 
everlasting credit of Billy Breach, 
President ; Mabelle Glenn, hostess, and 
all their associates. The papers and 
addresses were uniformly effective, 
many of them sweeping us along to 
heights of inspiration and enthusiasm. 
The music work in the public schools 
of Kansas was some of the best that I 
have ever seen. Miss Glenn, the di- 
rector of music has a definite and com- 
prehensive method of procedure as 
regards the plan of study, with an ef- 
ficient and capable organization to 
put it into successful operation. You 
instinctively realized the machinery, 
but it functioned so smoothly that one 
could not tell what made the wheels 
go round. The mass singing on Tues- 
day and Wednesday at which a thous- 
and children were grouped together 
was superb. There was a real thri!l in 
the rendition of Edgar Stillman Kel- 


’ 


ley’s “‘Alice in Wonderland Suite.’ 
The couruses from the negro schools 
singing their “‘Negro Spirituals’” was 
a performance that will live long in 
the memory of all those whose good 


fortune it was to hear them. Another | 


noteworthy event was the singing of 
the Conference Chorus lead by Paul 
Weaver of North Carolina University 
and the Conference Orchestra direct- 
ed by Jay Fay of Louisville, Kentucky, 
Both of these men are to be congratu- 
lated on their fine conducting. 

I wish all the people of the east 
could have witnessed the mid-west 
high school contest in mixed chorus, 
girl’s glee club, boy’s glee club, band 
and orchestra. There were organiza- 
tions present in each of these divisions 
from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Iowa. The competi- 
tion was very well staged and the 
spirit of fair play displayed by the 
contesting groups was admirable. The 
musical competition idea is as yet in 
its infancy in this particular country. 
We need more of this, for I believe it 
is the greatest single agency that we 
have at our disposal for the develop- 
ment of good music, provided it is 
properly managed. 

The two business meetings held on 
Thursday afternoon and on Friday 
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Special Summer Courses 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 29th to August 8th, 1925 


POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses In:— 


HIGH SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 

ELEMENTARY METHODS MUSIC APPRECIATION 

COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 

ENSEMBLE BAND INSTRUMENTS 
INSTRUCTORS 


GEO. H. GARTLAN “2.8 


Eminent Educator and Writer 

O. E. ROBINSON 3 Piveie“tutberty ix itsic Giicage Cig Schools 
DAVID A. CLIPPINGER frie eottses in Chora Singing, Madrigals; Glees. 
IRA HAMILTON no crea Sa Bodie a eee tiene ne Meadehlo 


And other faculty members of the department. 








Mr. Gartlan’s engagement is for three weeks, July 18 to August 2nd. 
His lectures will be of vital interest, including many of the most im- 
portant subjects in the supervisor’s daily work. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
JOSEF LHEVINNE cowned piaaiot ond teacher.” 
DELIA VALERE 21S. eet owee 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED 
Excellent Dormitory Facilities Moderate Terms of Tuition 





Send for Special Circular giving full particulars. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
599 Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
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morning were of great significance. 
The reports of standing committees 
and of the National Research Council 
were alone worth the effort of travel- 
ing to Kansas City. The Research 
Council is doing a big work in a big 
way and every Supervisor worthy of 
the name, owes it to himself or her- 
self to investigate their findings. The 
question of sectional conferences and 
their relation to the National was dis- 
cussed freely. However, by a large 
majority an amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted which states 
that after 1926 the National meeting 
shall be held biennially. In other 
words the next meeting of the Nation- 
al, after 1926 will be in 1928. During 
the year 1926, it is planned that the 
Central, North-west and Western 
States will complete the organization 
of their particular sectional confer- 
ence and be ready to meet in 1927. 

If I may be allowed to state my 
opinion regarding this briefly. I would 
say that by the formation of educa- 
tional Sectional conferences we have 
forecasted a condition that in the 
course of time would have become an 
absolute necessity. Any plan then, 
which will permit of a close relation- 
ship between National and Sectional 
which in turn will improve the effec- 
tiveness of both, is fundamentally 
sound. The people of the West need 
to know the people of the East and I 
am certain that the Easterners need 
the contact with the mid-west and 
west. Weall need a bigger and broad- 
er viewpoint as regards the scope of 
our work. 

The proposed plan will bring about 
strong State and Sectional meetings. 
This is explainable by the fact that 
regardless of where or when the Na- 
tional meets there will still be a group 
of people who will be unable to attend. 


The reason might be a financial or 
geographical one. This situation wil] 
bring about State meetings. A strong 
State meeting means a bigger and 
better Sectional, while a flourishing 
Sectional will allow a National meet- 
ing to be truly National in scope. 
The plan is economically sound be- 
cause it will mean for many only one 
meeting a year to attend. 
allow a two year period for the presi- 
dent to organize his program. Asa 
past-president I am keen for this fea- 
ture. It will permit of a centraliza- 
tion of information, publicity and ad- 
vertisements and do away with the 


It will | 





unnecessary and wasteful duplication 


now in vogue. 
tralization of finances to the better- 
ment of all concerned. 

Cordially yours, 


RICHARD W. GRANT. 




















Quantity Rates: 


12 Copies - - $3.00 postpaid 
25 Copies - - 6.25 postpaid 
50 Copies-10.00 plus transportation 


100 Copies and over 20.00 per 100 
plus transportation 


Accompaniment book $1.00 
plus transportation 
Orchestration scored for 14 instru- 


ments, 50 cents net each plus 
plus transportation 


It might mean a cen- | 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


“AN INSTITUTION FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS” 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EARL V. MOORE, A. M., Musical Director 





Courses in all branches of music during the special 


Summer Session 
JUNE 22 - AUGUST 1, 1925 


Public School Music: 


In this important and fundamental phase of music education two outstand- 
ing authorities will be in charge: 

T. P. GIDDINGS, Nationally known and recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing and inspiring teachers in the field of vocal and piano methods by reason of his 
remarkable results both in the class room and through his publications, and 


JOSEPH E. MADDY, who is recognized similarly in the field of general in- 
strumental methods. In connection with Mr. Giddings their contribution to 
Public School Music has been remarkable. 


Courses will be provided for students wishing to continue their regular study 
and particularly for teachers and performers who desire to do “review” work 
and special work. 


THEODORE HARRISON 


Head of Voice Faculty. Concert Baritone and renowned Teacher. 


MABEL ROSS RHEAD 
Acting head of Piano Faculty. Noted Artist and Teacher. 


ANTHONY WHITMIRE 
Acting head of Violin Departments. Artist and Teacher. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


University Organist. Noted Concert Organist and Teacher. 


WILFRED WILSON 


Director of Varsity Band. Teacher of all Band Instruments. 





25 WELL-KNOWN ASSOCIATE TEACHERS 


Special classes in Repertoire, Interpretation, Technic, etc., by Mr. Harrison, 
Tuition rates reasonable; University environment; Auditorium seating 5,000; 
many concerts by world artists and organizations; May Festival four days. For 
catalog and further information, address— 

CHAS. A. SINK 
SECRETARY AND BUSINESS MANAGER 
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Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teaehers College, Columbia University, New York City 








TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


Whither Bound? 

Activity does not always mean pro- 
gress. Being busy does not guarantee 
accomplishment. The man lost in 
the woods may get home sooner if, 
instead of blindly thrashing forward, 
he pauses, surveys the situation, gets 
his bearings, and then, with sun or 
compass pointing the way, makes to- 
ward his goal. Experienced woodsmen 
give this terse advice to novices. 
When you don’t know which way to 
go, stop, build a fire, climb a tree, 
make a big noise, and wait till your 
smoke or yelling brings some one who 
will lead you to the place you seek.” 

By Their Fruits They Are Known 

Teaching and learning are not only 
not synonymous but are not neces- 
sarily co-existent. Just as salessmen 
are not always selling, so teachers are 
not always teaching, if we measure 
their activity by results in purchasing 
or in learning. Each may draw his 
salary for having put in his hours or 
gone through his motions, but ulti- 
mately each must prove his worth by 
its effect upon someone or something 
other than himself. The ascertaining 
of this effect, the finding out whether 
the desired result has been produced, 
is the essence of all tests and measure- 
ments. 

Education Must Produce Desired 

Changes 
What is it that education is endea- 


voring to produce? It is essentially 
change or development. Our school 
system exists for the purpose of mak- 
ing the child different from what he 
would be if it were not for the influence 
of the school. Therefore the function 
of tests and measurements applied to 
the school is to discover whether these 
desired changes have been brought 
about. Just in so far as the schools, 
and consequently the teachers, change 
the children, are they justified. Just 
in so far as they or any parts of their 
equipment or subject matter fail to 
bring about a desired and desirable 
change in the child are they unneces- 
sary and in fact harmful, because they 
may crowd out something which 
could produce this result. 

Measuring Implies Comparison 

The movement for testing and meas- 
uring is closely associated with the 
progress of inter-relation or socializa- 
tion. The selfcentered individual is 
primarily interested in himself; the 
individualistic school cares only for 
what its pupils do; the individualistic 
teacher or supervisor is concerned 
with what he does irrespective of what 
anyone else is doing. The socially- 
minded individual evaluates what he is 
doing by comparing it with what some- 
one else is doing. The socialized 


school strives to relate its work to 
society and to learn whether its re- 
sults are on a par with those of other 
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THE HAMILTON SCHOOL SPECIAL 


“It Will Stay in Tune’”’ 





TONE—True musical tone is necessary 
for proper training of the ear and an ap- 
preciation of tone values and their 
harmonies. The tone of the Hamilton 
School Special is rich, resonant and 
colorful. It will retain this tone through 
the years. 


ADAPTABILITY—The height of the 
Hamilton School Special permits the 
music teacher to play the piano and di- 
rect her class at the same time. The size 
and weight are such that the piano can 
be easily taken from one room to anoth- 
er by two boys without difficulty and 
moved about in the class room by the 
teacher herself with practically no effort. 


ACTION—The action of the Hamilton 
School Special is light, easy and respon- 
sive. Technically perfect, it permits 
proper training in that essential of good 
piano playing—the development of 
good touch. It is built complete under 
expert supervision with the full key- 
board of 7 1-3 octaves. 


DURABILITY—The reputation of the 
Hamilton Piano durability is famous 
the world over. The Hamilton School 
Special is constructed on the same basic 
principles of the very finest materials. 
It will stand up under years of constant 
use and retain the same splendid re- 
sonance of tone that distinguishes the 
Hamilton name. 


If your school does not have sufficient funds at the present time 
to purchase a Hamilton Special, mail the coupon asking for our 
booklet “FIFTEEN WAYS TO RAISE THE MONEY.” 


Ghe Baldwin Piano Company 


Cincinnati Chicago New York 
Indianapolis St. Louis Louisville 
Denver Dallas San Francisco 
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schools. The broad-minded super- 
visor is concerned with the question 
as to whether her students are making 
as good progress as other students 
make under like conditions. Compara- 
tive studies result. The term “‘nor- 
mal” begins to be heard. The word 
“average” takes on significance. Tests 
and measurements are invoked. A 
strong tendency toward marks and 
grades commences to sweep over the 
system. Valuable in proper propor- 
tions, this movement may become 
distorted. The man lost in the woods 
may spend so much time getting his 
bearings that darkness falls upon him 
before he resumes his journey. So 
easy is it to confuse the passing of 
formal examinations with the gaining 
of power that unless carefully guided 
the satisfying of certain external re- 
quirements rather than internal de- 
velopment may eventually entirely 
distort the whole development of a 
school system. In the minds of many 
people this is the inevitable result of 
tests and measurements. Especially 
are musicians, stressing the unique- 
ness of their subject-matter, inclined 
to believe in this calamitous progress 
of events. It is the purpose of this 
paper to maintain first, that music and 
music teaching can very profitably 
make use of the recent emphasis upon 
tests and measurements. 

Breaking The Shackles of the Past 

To broaden our viewpoint let us 
survey briefly the history and de- 
velopment of the present movement 
for standardized tests. As a prelimi- 
nary, we may state that it is a part of 
the conservatism of the school to re- 
verence itself and its traditions. Edu- 
cation for a large portion of all man- 
kind has consisted primarily in learn- 
ing to know and to reverence the past. 
The Chinese with their worship of 





ancestors have no monopoly on the 
exalting of what has been. All of us 
assign great weight to matters of 
tradition. For example, few can es- 
cape the tyranny of the printed page, 
which represents the crystallization of 
what has been. Who, inh is beliefs 
and in his actions of today, is not con- 
stantly continuing ideas and processes 
just because they always have been? 
The person who questions an idea or 
an established custom is the exception 
rather than the rule. The teacher 
who insists on considering not merely 
how or what to teach but what the 
value is after the teaching has been 
properly done, is very rare. We are 
inclined to characterize as insurgent 
anyone who questions present ar- 
rangements, who insists that what now 
is does not adequately represent what 
should be. Thus, when, a little over 
a quarter of a century ago, in the 
Forum (Volume 23, (1897) pages 163- 
172, 409-29) J. M. Rice published ar- 
ticles on “The Futility of the Spelling 
Grind,” and insisted that teachers 
were blindly following the fetish of 
daily drill on the spelling of isolated 
words, he so shocked the great majori- 
ty of both educators and parents that 
the magazine was almost disgraced. 
Only a few of the stouter-hearted souls 
were willing to champion this icono- 
clast. Nevertheless, impetus was given 
to the movement for placing the teach- 
ing of spelling not on the basis of what 
any particular teacher, supervisor, or 
superintendent, thought wise in a 
particular locality, but what the de- 
mands of life in general made neces- 
sary for our children throughout the 
entire country. While there had of 
course been tests and examinations 
for centuries before Mr. Rice’s article 
and the experiments which accom- 
panied it, we may with much truth 
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MUSIC TODAY— 


as interesting and fascinating 3 
as a crossword puzzle. | 


Class Piano Instruction brought a new era in school music 
education. It brought fascination, intense interest, eager 
desire on the part of pupils to learn to play the piano. 


“The Melody Way” and the compact Miessner piano have 



















Child.”” The Miessner Piano, light and portable, and built 

for visibility, is particularly suited to Class Instruction. 

With the Miessner, twenty children can be taught as easily i 
as one. Rapid progress is made. Simple melodies are 

quickly mastered. Children enjoy the classes and the work 

is easier for the teacher. 

With one or more Miessner Pianos and the “‘“Melody Way” 

of Class Instruction every child in your school can have a 

chance in music. Let us tell you more about the “‘Melody 

Way” Plan and the compact Miessner Piano. Mail the 
coupon. ' 


MUIESSNER — 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
Miessner Piano Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 








rg meet Piano Co. 
14 Reed Street, c 
Milwaukee, Wis. Name 


( ) Check here for: the ae 

Miessner catalog, special Name of School wen nvensnnernserssesenseasensanense 
price to schools and details 
of 10-day free trial plan. 








(_) Check hete for com- oem 
plete information about the 
“Melody Way.” ee | TORE 
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SUMMER MAST 


June 29 to Aug. 8 .. 
A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF PUBLIC scHOO 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT RAYMOND DV‘ 
Well-Known Specialist in Expert Band and O 
Public School Music nstructor 
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Music Appreciation Class Violin Instruc' 
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ly Famous Vocal Teacher; Richari Hagen 
Coach and Accompanist; Percy Gminger, 
nowned Pianist; Isaac Van Grove, (debrated 
Accompanist;- Florence Hinkle, America’s 
—_— Soprano; Leon Sametini, Renowned Violinist 
Chicago Musical College Building er; Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Orgar 


CHICAGO MUSIC 


58 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
Chicago Musical College Building 


The Leading and Largest College ot Mus 
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FELIX BOROWSKI 
Famous Composer and Teacher 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Noted Authority on Public 
School Music 


CLASSES IN— CLASSES IN— 
Public School Music Methods History of Music 
Class Piano Instruction Composition 
Harmonic Ear Training and Key- Musical Literature 

board Harmon Orchestration 


Community Singi ging 
Choir and Choral Conducting 


Free Scholarships 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Brady, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, 
Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Dem- 
orest have eaeh consented to award Free Scholarships 
to the students who, after an open competitive examina- 
tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or 
singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


Student Dormitories 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for 
men and women in college building. Piano furnished 
with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations 
now. 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 


Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 
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assign to his awakening call the impe- 
tus for the movement of extensive 
comparative studies which since then 
have been carried on in various parts 
of the country. 

Further force to the movement was 
given by an article on “Schools of 
Sixty Years Ago,” by John L. Reilly, 
in the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Republican for November 12, 1905. 
In this and in a more extensive later 
report headed “The Springfield Tests 
1846-1906—A Study on the Three 
R’s,” he proved conclusively that al- 
though our children today were carry- 
ing on a much more complex program 
than that prescribed for the schools of 
sixty years ago, and although far less 
attention was being given to drill 
upon spelling, our children were not 
only as proficient in spelling today as 
the children were then, but actually 
were more capable, even with the 
recondite and comparatively useless 
lists of words which were used as 
tests in the 1846 examination ques- 
tions. 

Some Testing and Measuring Develop- 
ments: A. In General 

The procedure emphasized by these 
studies, namely, that of testing with 
the same questions children who have 
been taught in different places under 
different conditions, and even in dif- 
ferent years, may be taken as one of 
the main ideas of the present move- 
ment. Let us glance at some of the 
developments, surveying first the gen- 
eral field before turning to music. In 
the meantime we may find many sug- 
gestive parallels which are still to be 
applied to music testing. The first 
definite formulation of modern type 
of standardized tests was set forth in 
an address by Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike in December 1909, and ever since 
that time he has been a leader in the 


entire movement. In the past fifteen 
years there have been surprisingly 
extensive developments in this type of 
study. Practically every subject in 
the curriculum has been studied, and 
questions and projects to measure it 
have been formulated. 

Moreover, the general powers of 
both children and adults have been 
subject to examination in the so-called 
intelligence tests. These latter were 
first brought to attention by the 
Frenchmen, Binet and Simon, in 1905, 
and reached their widest application 
during the world war. In America the 
most widely recognized revision of the 
Binet test is that made by Professor 
Lewis M. Terman and his associates 
at Leland Stanford University, in 
California. Any one in educational 
circles who is not familiar with this 
type of test should become so. The 
term I. Q. or intelligence quotient is 
now a matter of common conversa- 
tion. For the sake of record let us 
state here that it is obtained by com- 
parison of two factors, the chronolo- 
gical age, that is to say the period 
covered by the person examined since 
birth, and his mental age. The latter 
is found by assigning, after much 
study and many experiments, a cer- 
tain degree of progress in - general 
powers to a given age. A child, for 
instance who has a mental age of 5 is 
supposed to be able to answer certain 
problems or to react properly to cer- 
tain situations. At 6 and all other 
ages above this, he is supposed to 
meet increasingly difficult tests. The 
Intelligence Quotient or I. Q. is the 
designation given to the ratio obtain- 
ed by dividing the mental age of the 
one examined by his chronological age. 
A fourteen year old child who has a 
mental age of fourteen would have an 

(Continued on page 72) 
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FIVE AMPICOS 
in the Public Schools of Kansas City 


helped prepare the way for the wonderful 
demonstration of practical teaching 
given at the 


National Conference of Music Supervisors 


Among the epoch-making events of that convention was the first direct 
public comparison between two reproducing pianos, and this comparison 
resulted in_an overwhelming triumph for— 


Phe AMPICO 





A FEW MORE FACTS 
in the History of recognized 


AMPICO SUPREMACY 


When the New York Training School for Teachers purchased a repro- 
ducing piano, George Gartlan and other leaders in the metroplitan school 
system were unanimous in their selection of THE AMPICO. 


When Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, formerly head of the Music Department of 
the New York Public Library, took charge of the music at Cornell Univer- 
sity, he immediately, purchased THE AMPICO as a necessary part of his 
equipment. ; 

After experimenting with various players and reproducing” pianos, 
Prof. H. C. MacDougall, of Wellesley College, selected THE AMPICO as 
the one instrument capable of a completely artistic and authoritative per- 
formance. 


The Gary Schools of Indiana, recognized for their progressive methods, 
have thus far purchased SEVEN AMPICOS. 


It is no longer a difficult matter to acquire this wonderful instrument. 
Write for information on special educational recordings, ‘“The Ampico in 
Music Study,’ and other teaching helps, to 


Ampico Educational Department 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Twenty Reasons 
why we bought the Duo-Art | 2 





— ‘ 





, 13. 
The Washington Irving High School 

New York City 14. 
OCTOBER 12th, 1924. 15. 

Dear Mr. Dunham: 
We have decided to purchase The Duo-Art after a thorough test of all 16. 
instruments on the market for the following reasons: 17 
1. Spool-Box holder is set in front of teacher. In other instruments of- 18 


fered, it is in a clumsy drawer. 

2. Duo-Art Rolls proceed silently over any portion of the music allowing 
illustration of any particular theme or recurrence of theme necessary 19 
for the lesson. This is not possible on other instruments. ' 

3. Artist’s Interpretations can be thrown off on Duo-Art and a hand-lever 
control over theme and accompaniment gives opportunity for indi- 20 
vidual interpretation. This is not possible on others considered. ~ 

4. Duo-Art provides as many as six different artist interpretations of 
many selections. No other rolls provide more than three. 

5. The Duo-Art Book of Music presents complete catalogue of rolls, many 
especially recorded for school use. No other reproducing piano has 
an educational catalogue. 

6. The Duo-Art has been adopted and is in daily use in the greatest con- 
servatories of the world namely: Paris Conservatory, Royal Academy 
of Music, Royal College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, Warsaw 
Conservatory, Eastman School of Music, Oberlin Conservatory, 
Wolcott Conservatory, Dayton Conservatory and many others in the 
United States. 

7. The Duo-Art has under exclusive contract the greater number of re- 

cognized piano virtuosi, Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, 

Ganz, Grainger, etc. j 

8. We must ask ourselves this question—which of the artists recording ' 
would you pay your money to hear? The answer must necessarily 7 
favor the Duo-Art list. 

9. The Duo-Art is a three-fold instrument—Reproducing Piano—Pianola— 
and Piano. Other instruments considered were discovered to be 
merely mechanical and straight piano combination. 

10. Duo-Art Rolls are signed by the artist. Other rolls are unsigned and 
many of them have been repudiated by those alleged to have made 
them. 
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11. For appreciation lessons, the Duo-Art alone provides rolls of Clavi- e 
chord and Harpsichord music, splendid illustrations of Haydn and 
Mozart Sonatas, Inventions, Preludes, and Fugues of Bach by both 
Bauer and Samuel, complete symphonies recorded from the orchestral ’ 
score by Albert Stoessel and Frederic Lamond. 

12. Crescendo and decrescendo effects are splendidly portrayed on the 
Duo-Art. There is also no limitation of reproducing principal and « 
subsidiary themes when they occur in some portion of keyboard. 

13. Duo-Art artists assert that their Duo-Art rolls are their own playing 
at their best. Hofmann says his recordings are as he would like al- a 
ways to have himself heard. 

14. The Duo-Art mechanism allows the provision of a longer hammer-arm, 
available usually only on concert grand pianos. This is‘a distinct ad- 8 
vantage. 

15. The New York City schools have had experience with both the Weber 
and Steck pianos and have re-ordered them whenever possible. The r 
Concert Grands purchased last year were Webers. 

nf 16. The Duo-Art maintains an educational service embracing the whole 
country and is directed by a capable staff of school-trained men. * 
[ 17. The roll-catalogue of the Duo-Art general list so completely surpasses 

‘ the corresponding lists of others as to make them impossible of selection 

: 18. The general adoption of the Duo-Art by the leading school-systems of a 

the United States provides a market which guarantees the future of 

8 Duo-Art School Recordings. 

y 19. In comparing prices also of all instruments, we found the greatest = 

value to be obtained in the Duo-Art from the standpoint of pianos, 

oT finish and tone. 











4 20. The essence to my mind of an appreciation lesson is contrast and * 
variety, elements necessarily limited by all other instruments but the 
of Duo-Art. Think of being deprived of listening to the unique and 
remarkable Grainger, alone. Ww 
y 
1s 
. KGa 88 Joon 7 
y 
W : Chairman of Music Dept. ‘ 
l, ; 
e 
‘ a 
, Paet 
; s 
a Reproducing Piano 
_ | « 
- The AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Educational Department % 
P AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 
g 
a 
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SALESMANSHIP AN ASSET TO 
THE MUSICIAN 


ARNOLD H. WAGONER, M. A. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Two years ago on my return from 
the Supervisors’ National Conference 
at Cleveland, it was my good fortune 
to have for a traveling companion an 


expert from a Chicago College of: 


Salesmanship. This young man was 
an example of what most musicians 
are not—a good salesman. Nor are 
our shortcomings in this line to be 
wondered at. To the Musician, mu- 
sic is an all-absorbing subject, pursued 
to the best advantage in seclusion. 
In accordance with the laws of learn- 
ing Exercise and Effect (Interest), it is 
to be expected that one who shuns 
companionship for the benefit and 
satisfaction of uninterrupted study 
along any line should, in time, become 
more self-sufficient and less sociable 
than one whose work brings him in 
constant touch with people. 

There was nothing of the recluse in 
my young companion, the salesman- 
ship expert. He was a good mixer, a 
brilliant talker, and rarer yet, an at- 
tentive and sympathetic listener. He 
quickly made my acquaintance and 
won my confidence. Luckily for me 
his “article,” Salesmanship, was some- 
thing I needed, for he could have sold 
me anything. He was, moreover, a 
born teacher. In the course of an 
afternoon’s conversation he taught 
me more about methods of music 
teaching and the music-teaching busi- 
ness than I had learned up to and in- 
cluding the session of the National 
Conference just attended. In re 


sponse to my expression of interest in 
the teaching of Salesmanship, he 
recited to me what he termed the 
cardinal principles of his subject. 
These, as I remembered them and 
afterward wrote them in my note- 
book, are as follows: 

1. Know your article, and believe 
in it. 

2. Greet your customer pleasantly, 
and look him in the eye. 

3. Be enthusiastic without being 
flippant; be earnest and sincere with- 
out bullying. 

4. Donot leave the subject of your 
interview to chance, but find some 
common ground upon which to base 
your operations. 

These four cardinal principles, I 
was informed, he and his colleagues 
had evolved and perfected through 
years of observation, experimentation 
and application. It was his business 
to teach the principles and show their 
application to all sorts of business. 
Knowing my profession and seeing 
my interest in his subject, he generous- 
ly spent another hour in thinking 
through with me applications of his 
principles to the business of music 
teaching. The following interpreta- 
tions and applications represent a 
combination of his suggestions and 
my own reactions. 

The first principles, Know your arti- 
cle and believe in it, needs little expla- 
nation, though its application is indeed 
a large order. To know music 
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LILY STRICKLAND 


An American Composer 


Famed for her Southern and Oriental Songs 
’ OFFERS 


Mo’ Bayou Song's 


A second series of her well known “Bayou Songs” 

















he 
he The new collection contains: 
t. 1. Lazy Days 2. Southern Moon 
ad 3. Ma Cherie 4. Belle Bayou 
e- 5. Nocturne “In ze Lan’ of Ol’ Bayou.” 
Published in two keys: High Voice (No. 5553) Low Voice (No. 5554) 
" : Complete . . $1.25 
y | 
J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 
) 
‘ NEW ADDRESS—119 WEST 40TH STREET 
! 
Ir 
e 
se r 
| OVERTURE BOOK NO. 1 
1g In Book and Separate Orchestration Form 
h 
n | CONTENTS: 
Ss | Zampa - - - - - F. Herold 
r Comique - *) i - Keler-Bela 
Bohemian Girl - - - - W. Balfe 
. i ep liga IE 
g e Ww Jolly Robbers - - - - F. Suppe 
: é Le Domino Noir - - D. F. E. Auber 
- Italians in Algeria - : - G. Rossini 
y Gypsy Queen - - - Franz Lachnar 
Titus - - - - W. A. Mozart 
s Marriage of Figaro - - W.A. Mozart 
4 


New and up-to-date arrangements especially suitable for the more advanced 
amateur orchestras. Playable with good effect with the smallest combinations. 

Clarinet and trumpet parts are in Bb, Tombone in Bass and Treble clefs, com- 
plete saxophone parts. Published for full instrumentation. 


WRITE FOR FREE VIOLIN SAMPLE PART. 


EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Music Publishers 
| 1155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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evolves life long study—a feat which 
general educators are slow to recog- 
nize—for music education, like all 
other is a matter of growth. It is 
inteed true that the music teacher 
who, himself, has done no studying 
for the past twenty years no longer 
“knows his article’ so far as modern 
pedagogy is concerned. The relatively 
new cult of educational psychologists 
who are the salesmanship experts in 
education, have done much to rouse 
all teachers to the belief that educa- 
tion is growth, that teaching is a scien- 
tific and dignified profession, and that 
one must keep abreast of the times or 
fall by the wayside. To quote Presi- 
dent Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota, from an article in the 
Music Supervisors Journal for Febru- 
ary, “The teacher who declines to 
accept scientifically determined meth- 
ods and procedures as a part of his 
equipment has by his very act practi- 
cally relegated himself to the limbo of 
pedagogical oblivion.” The atten- 
dance of public school music teachers 
and supervisors at summer sessions, 
master classes and music conferences 
throughout the country is evidence 
that they are awakening to the neces- 
sity of continuous growth. A word as 
to “belief in the article.” It is not 
enough nowadays, that a music teach- 
er should believe in the value of his 
subject. He must have reasons for his 
belief and be able to state them if he 
is to meet the arguments of the so- 
called scientific experts in education. 

Observation of the second principle 
—‘Greet your customer pleasantly 
and look him in the eye,” as my friend 
the salesmanship expert pointed out 
applies in our case as music teachers 
not only to our dealings with our 
pupils but with teachers of other de- 
partments, principals, superintendents, 


patrons of the school and general 
public to whom it is our business to sell] 
the cause of music. As to looking the 
world in the eye, I am reminded of an 
admonition given to us as teachers 
by the venerable preacher and teacher, 
Doctor Gifford of Pasadena on the 
occasion of a recent dinner of our 
alumni chapter of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, a national educational frater- 
nity. He said, having taken for his 
subject, ‘““The Breath of Life,” that 
we should first of all be sure that we 
ourselves are what we wish our pupils 
to be before attempting to look into 
their faces or to impart to them our 
living breath in the form of ideals and 
knowledge. 

The third principle, “Be enthusias- 
tic without being flippant; be earnest 
and sincere without bullying,” we 
agreed, like the first two applies to all 
with whom we come in contact. En- 
thusiasm makes all work easy. Lucky 
is the man who is enthused by his 
work. Flippancy and bullying, on 
the other hand are no more effective 
in teaching boys and girls to love 
music than with principals and super- 
intendents in influencing them to give 
more time in the program for music, 
or with the patrons of the school in 
inducing them to vote more money for 
the support of music in the schools. 

An understanding of the fourth 
principle, having to do with the estab- 
lishment of a common ground be- 
tween the salesman and his customer, 
is, I believe, essential to the success of 
all teachers, and especially to the 
music teacher. In the application of 
this idea, we see the need, not of less 
good music work in the schools but 
more participation by the public 
school music teacher and supervisor 
in community music and other com- 
munity affairs. 
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A SUNNY SPRING MORNING 
An Operetta for Children 


SPEAKING LINES AND LYRICS MUSIC 


by Hanchen Rehfeld Levy by Jacob Singer 
Price $ .60 


Speaking lines and melodious tunes and dances given to Nature life on ‘“‘A Sunny Spring Morning” 
is the feature of this charming NEW Operetta. The plot is a good one, being the rise and fall of one 
“Dude Dandelion.” His scheme to drive out all the Spring Flowers even to “smothering every tiny 
grass blade” is thwarted by the combined efforts of the Tulips, Butterflies, Daisies, aint Vio- 
let, Golden Sunbeams, Red Poppy and Lily-of-the-Valley. The latter, who is a “good Fairy” 
in disguise, turns Dandelion’s Bee golden head,” wherein lies his supposed strength and power into a 
“sickly puff ball,” which a breath of “Mother Wind” blows away. The flowers, being then unmoles' 
bloom in full beauty for the balance of the season. 

The music is particularly good for the compass of children’s voices and the | as the char- 
acter of the Operetta reveals, is very simpie but can be elaborated upon if desired. 


Desirable Entertainment for the Commencement Program 


WELCOME SPRING .. . $ .35 


by Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Of the nature of a Cantata. Recitations for individuals and classes are added. 


Three Excellent Pantomimes with Dances, Accompanied by Musical 
Excerpts from Modern and Classical Music 


Compiled and Arranged by 
MARI RUEF HOFER 
AGREEK FRIEZE ..... -50 SPRING PANTOMINE ......75 
DAPHNE ANP APOLLO... **Mother Nature” and her “‘Children” 


- 1.50 
Adapted to the Carnival Music of Tschaikowsky 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
| SEND FOR OUR a... i. salaunadeanaas, antennas ENTERTAINMENTS 


























WHERE YOU GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


TAMS-WITMARK MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


The Largest Music Library in the World 
For Public Schools, Choral Societies and Clubs 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 


MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 
TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 


SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 
For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 


COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—OPERA HOSE 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 


It Pays to Communicate With Us 


TAMS 


318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING MUSIC 


ESTHER L. GATEWOOD, PH. D. 
San Diego, Calif. 


The music field, for various reasons 
which it is not my purpose to discuss 
here, has a greater proportion of 
teachers who are really untrained 
than have many other fields. Let him 
who doubts tarry for a time in the 
classes of some large music school, 
particularly in those classes which are 
endeavoring to turn out teachers, and 
he will understand what I mean. It 
is lack of background in educational 
principles. 

The musical training of the teacher 
and the training for teaching are two 
distinct things, although most inti- 
mately related. It very often hap- 
pens that those who have the greatest 
musical knowledge or who rank among 
our foremost musical artists are the 
poorest teachers. We all know a few 
who are unusually able in both, and 
a happy combination it is indeed. It 
is also true that one of good, though 
not exceptional musical knowledge 
may be an inspired teacher. Nature 
unimpeded gives us striking examples 
of all sorts, and for them all we are 
thankful. 

If, however, we are to carry forward 
the idea, or shall I say ideal, of giving 
to every child the opportunity of 
knowing and enjoying music, it be- 
comes necessary to produce a larger 
group of trained teachers. Successful 
music development will depend upon 
teaching as well as upon the teacher’s 
knowledge of the facts of music, and of 
the two it is the former which is in 
immediate need of attention. 

The meaning and application of 
standardization has been pushed to 


extremes in our country, just as the 
measurement by examination has been 
carried to strange limits in England. 
A uniformity of ideals and achieve- 
ment is of working advantage, but en- 
thusiasm exceeding understanding has 
led to a mis-interpretation of the 
meaning of standardization. That 
phase of music work which has de- 
veloped last and which has brought so 
much to the layman—music apprecia- 
tion—has suffered seriously from this 
mis-interpretation. Many enthusias- 
tic and otherwise excellent teachers 
have developed illustrative means and 
teaching helps to an extreme that has 
not been unappropriately the subject 
of much discussion and criticism by 
the music leaders themselves. All 
teaching devices should be kept as 
devised. Whenever the story about a 
composition,facts about the composer’s 
life, analysis of pictures and other 
similar material get in the road of the 
music itself, then it is time for them to 
get out of the way. Many teachers 
have been misled by the seeming 
spontaneous success of their classes. 
To stimulate interest is most excellent, 
but the process must not stop there. 
A child’s curiosity will lead him, and 
quite naturally so, to be interested in 
a lot of things that are not of the music 
and this enthusiasm the undiscrimi- 
nating teacher too frequently names 
appreciation. 

It is not my purpose to criticize 
these endeavors. At least they are 
endeavoring in the right direction. 
But the basic fault is lack of training 
in teaching and the knowledge which 
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“PICKLES” 
A Musical Comedy, 
Book and Lyrics by Gordon Wilson and Donn Crane. Music by Allan Benedict. 
(Now in Press). 
Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50. 


The humorous lines and situations will delight your audience and the music 
is sure to please. 


“ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 
A Musical Comedy in two acts and prologue. 
By Noble Cain. 
Vocal Score and Libretto Complete, $1.50. 
(Orchestration and Stage Guide obtainable on rental). 


The demand for this modern work has been unprecedented and it is meeting with 
wonderful success wherever it has been produced. Easily staged and costumed at very 


little expense. 
“KAY & GERDA” 
By Hazel Watts Cooke. 

Price .75 


An operetta in two acts for children in the grades. Very melodious and easily staged. 
New Issues in the Aeolian Series of Choral Music: 



































*THE PIRATES”—Unison (for boys) ------------~----- Protheroe 
ee OS a I KE OE EES ical Protheroe 
“THE DIAMOND DEW"—_Two og a ae aah Protheroe 
“THE MILLERS WOOING”’—Two part -..-------------- eae Faning 
“QO CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN’ Male. Anderson 
~~ 2 Ff & ff | Se See Protheroe 
(Any of the above publications sent on approval). 
Published by 


H. T. Fitzsimons, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 5, Chicago, Illinois 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF MATERIALS 
FOR SUPERVISORS 
Beginning August 10th 
ACTUALLY SING AND PLAY IN ENSEMBLE 


Hundreds of 
CHORUSES, PART SONGS, ORCHESTRA AND 
CANTATAS, OPERETTAS. BAND MUSIC 


— COLLECTIONS — 
Scores of Classifications of every kind a Super- 
visor Could need—All grades, all purposes. 
CONDUCTED BY SOME OF THE MOST COMPETENT 
DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN AMERICA 
Have you read pages 40 and 41 of the lasts SUPERVISORS SERVICE BULLETIN 


Return Coupon below for full particulars 


Educational Music Bureau, Inc., 

434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Name. =sscsssbusaloeteilests 
Send full particulars about the 

Summer School of Materials Te Ee OEE a 
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constitutes a background for the un- 
derstanding of the child which is the 
first essential of good teaching, what- 
ever the subject-matter. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. 
How many of us, either through 
school training or outside reading have 
given serious attention to the princi- 
ples of education? What do we know 
of the history of education in general 
and of music teaching in particular? 
Just what position does our teaching 
today occupy in the general trend and 
the forward march of educational 
events? How much study have we 
given or are we giving to child psy- 
chology—the child mind, its character- 
istic development, individual differ- 
ences and eccentricities. What of the 
general problems of attention, of 
learning, memory, interest, percep- 
tion? They are all directly related to 
our specific job, the teaching of music 
and the development of music appre- 
ciation. It is the study of these basic 
fundamentals that we need in the de- 
velopment of teachers, whether they 
be teachers of the sciences or of the 
arts. 

Music has come back into its right- 
ful recognition as an essential element 
in the education of every boy and girl. 
It has gained this recognition through 
the sincere and able efforts of the 
music teachers and those interested in 
the forwarding of musical enjoyment. 
Most of the criticism and opposition 
which yet obtains is not due to pre- 
judice against music as an academic 
subject, but rather to the fact that 
there are still many of our teachers 
who are not yet pedagogically equip- 
ped to carry on the music work con- 
vincingly. The answer to that criti- 
cism will come through our own 
realization of the problem and the 
meeting of that necessity. 
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GUSTLIN “INTERP-RECITALS” 
of AMERICAN OPERA 

An educational form of entertain- 
ment which is making a strong appeal 
to High Schools, Colleges, Conserva- 
tories, etc., is the new American Opera 
lecture-recital by Clarence Gustlin, 
American pianist, whose appearance 
throughout the country this season, 
under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, has won 
most enthusiastic personal and press 
comment. 

Such attractive works as the Fan- 
ning-DeLeone opera, “‘Alglala,’’ Pat- 
terson’s “The Echo,”’ Lyford’s ‘Castle 
Agrazant,’’ and others by Cadman, 
Hadley, DeKoven, Herbert, Parker, 
Chadwick, Stillman-Kelley, Converse, 
etc., are being featured, either singly 
or in a course, by Mr. Gustlin, who 
adds charming variety to his programs 
thru piano solos from the classic and 
modern repertoire. 














Quantity Rates: 
12 Copies 
25 Copies 
50 Copies - 6.75 plus transportation 


100 Copies and over 13.50 per 100 
plus transportation 


$1.80 postpaid 
3.75 postpaid 


Accompaniment book 50 cents 
plus transportation 


Orchestration scored for 14 instru- 
ments, 40 cents net each part _ 
plus transportation 
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A NEW SCHOOL CANTATA 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 
(Cantata for soprano, alto and baritone) 


In this lovely cantata, Mr. Wilson has again demonstrated his understanding of this phase of School 
Music and his musical setting greatly supplements the majesty and statliness of this lovely poem. The 
music throughout is effective, melodious and pleasing and yet is never extremely difficult. There are a 
few unison passages that may be used as solos if desired. Time of performance about 30 minutes. 

Orchestra parts (small orchestra) for rent if desired 
Price, Single Copy 60 Cents 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 

This book was published a few months ago and its reception by supervisors and chorus conductors 
has been most gratifying to the author and publishers. It is not meant to take the place of private in- 
struction, but clearly illustrates that many of the fundamentals of voice production and diction can be 
taught in class work. The text is plainly set forth in readable English and all of the illustrations and 
exercises given fully cover the points being made. 

Price, Single Copy, $1.00 
SINGLE COPY SENT ON APPROVAL 


Write for our catalogue of Glee Club Books, Operettas, Octavos, ete. 


J.S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















“EVEN THE HARMONY PARTS ARE MELODIOUS” 
THE FRANKLIN EDITION 
New Publications in 


THREE-PART CHORALS 


Arranged for 


SOPRANO, ALTO and BARITONE 


Number By CHRISTOPHER O’HARE Price 
519—Marcheta (Mexican Serenade) Schertzinger— .10 
520—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous Paraphrase) ‘ jcccuinindini manaieamaianaiiieniaaaaan "Hare— .10 
521—Over The Waves (Sobre las Olas)... a oe inncticinitiinmisiceninge: ae 
$22—In a Bed of Brown Leaves Gay). me ee csitelsanappieaadmiiiaieinn ee 
523—The Shepherd Boy ; aes . ...Wilson— .10 
524—The Morn Breaks Fair (Athalia) IIE = Mendelssohn— .10 
525—Mid Sylvan Glories (La Cniquuntaine) : _Gabriel-Marie— .10 
526—Slumber Sweetly mnie ications: aa 
527—Blue Birds, Their Songs Are Swelling. stall 39, No. 23)... . Tschaikowsky— .10 
$28—Elves and Fairies (Cradle Song). ’ a ‘ _.Schumann— .10 
$29—The Clang Of The Wooden Shoon _._. eelinkdntsiniasianatabasiccapeldodaaial Molloy— .10 
530—Thru All The Land (March Romaine)... oe eat ..Gounod— .10 


531—Down On De Ole Yazoo : iicieantadaen Dore— .12 
532—A Song Of India . ~ Rimsky- Korsakoff— .10 
533—Volga Boatmen’s Song Russian Folk Song— .10 


534—The Song Of The Storm (The Caliph of Bagdad) _....-.--- Boieldieu— .10 
535—Curfew (Orpheus) _..Offanbach— .10 
536—March Winds (Olivette) ‘ied : _......... Audran— .10 
537—Swinging (Roses from the South)... . ined ? Strauss— .10 
538—Woodland Night (Pique Dame) _..Von Suppe— .10 


These 20 new school choruses, arranged for S. A. B., will be welcomed by the many supervisors who 
have used the preceding numbers in this series as well as The Franklin Edition af Two-Part Chorals. 
The same high standard of material prevails. Each and every selection is ‘‘a gem’. You cannot make 
a mistake in ordering any of these numbers for your Upper Grades, Junior, (boys or mixed) Glee Clubs, 
High School Chorus, or wherever material for “part changed’”’ and ‘“‘part unchanged’ voices is need 

If you prefer examining before ordering, ask for copies ‘‘on approval”’. 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO., 1531 Broadway, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
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Open Forum 











Editor’s Note:—The Open Forum department will be open for discussion of questions 


pertinent to the welfare of the Conference and the cause of 


ublic School Musicin general. 


Communications intended for the department should be so specified by the writers. It 
is hoped that members of the Conference, and others will avail themselves of this eppor- 
tunity to contribute a real service to School Music. 


ANOTHER CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


“An Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors which in effect will 
be an amendment to the amendment 
adopted April 3, 1925, at Kansas City, 
Missouri, which will cause the article 
to read: 


“Beginning in 1927 the Conference 
will meet annually in conjunction with 
the various sectional conferences in 
rotation.” 


The reasons for offering this amend- 
ment are as follows: 


1. No organization which meets 
biennially is able to maintain an active 
interest throughout the long periods 
between meetings. Sectional meet- 
ings do not offer a suitable substitute 
for the National for we need the par- 
ticipation of the outstanding figures in 
our profession and these are never 
present at sectional conferences in 
sufficient numbers to exert a maxi- 
mum of influence. 


2. The National Conference has 
met in most localities in the Middle 
West and those supervisors at great 
distances from the center of the coun- 
try are unable to attend the National 
because of the expense. By having 





the National meet with the sectiona 
conferences each section of the coun- 
try would receive, every few years, the | 
great benefit of the presence and in- 
fluence of practically all of the leaders | 
of our profession. Sections of the | 
country which have not organized | 
conferences will do so under the in- 
fluence of the presence of the National 
every four or five years, just as the | 
Southern Conference was born out of 
the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence in Southern territory. 


3. Sectional conferences may he | 
sufficient in certain sections of the | 
country where the number of super- 
visors is great, but in the more sparse | 
ly populated areas such conferences | 
would be too small to afford the bring- 
ing of the leaders of the profession to | 
their meetings, hence their conference | 
would lack the inspiration which we 
all so greatly appreciate and need. 


4. Practically all of our most in- Ff 
fluential members are willing and able | 
to attend the National and one sec- | 
tional meeting each year and they are 


the ones we need at the sectional as © 


well as the National meetings. The © 
great majority of the supervisors 
would not attend the National unless | 
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NEW 


AMERICAN 
OPERA 









“INTERP-RECITALS” 


for 


High Schools 


BER. RR 


- 


GUSTLIN American Pianist-Lecturer 


“It was my pleasure to introduce Mr. Gustlin to several groups of St. Louis High School students 
(several thousand in all) and to witness the genuine pleasure they derived from his wonderful “Interp- 
Recitals,” wherein he explains and plays our new American Operas. Every boy and girl of High School 
age, and the upper grades should hear Mr. Gustlin in this delightfully instructive work.” 

MRS. WM. JOHN HALL, 
Accommodative Fees. Director Junior Dept. National Fed. Music Clubs. 
Management Bogue-Laberge, 
130 West 42nd St, New York City. CHICKERING PIANO 
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OLUMBIA*~ "5 
SCHOOL OF” Professional 


Summer School 
SUPERVISOR’S COURSE 
Public School Music Methods 


MARY._STRAWN VERNON, Principal; ANN TRIMINGHAM, Associate 
FIVE WEEKS - JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 1 
| SUMMER SCHOOL AND ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


" For many bury supervisors the Summer is the only season in the year when time“may be 

taken from their everyday work for study and recreation. 
; To meet this situation COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers in its Summer School 
{ every opportunity through special classes and private lessons for professional supervisors to 

secure the help they desire.J 

WHAT HELP DO YOU NEED 

: Is it a better understanding of New Methods?_ Isit amore thorough acquaintance /ith 
; Is it History of Music? Standard Texts, new and old? 

Is it Appreciation of Music? Is it Choral Conducting? 

Is it Orchestra Conducting? Is it Harmony and Eer Training?]} 

Is it Chorus Singing? Is it High School Bands? 

Is it Sight Reading? Is it High School Music? 
Is it Work in the Grades? Is it Pageantry? 

Is it Interpretation in Piano, Voice or Violin?} 


THE ANSWER—If your answer to any of these auestions is in the affirmative, the assistance ; 
ou need is reacy for you this Summer at Columbia School of Music Summer School. Colum- 

bia School of Music after twenty-five years of musical leadership stands preeminent in the 

educational werld as a teacher of artists and supervisors of music. 


Seas Sets uses. Columbia School of Music §92"Seun wishes Avenns 


CHOP DODO DS CDOT D CDOT DO CBOPTD CDOT OD CDOT DDO D 
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it happened to meet in their locality, 
whether the meetings were held an- 
nually or biennially. 


5. Many matters of great conse- 
quence arise every year and need to 
be acted upon by the National Con- 
ference before any great harm is done. 
Our work is growing so rapidly in 
scope that a lapse of two years be- 
tween meetings would be a serious 
hindrance to the unification of ideas 
which has enabled. us to advance so 
wonderfully in the past few years. 


6. The amendment changing the 
conference to a biennial meeting was 
passed at a business session attended 
by only 146 of our members, the vote 
being 107 for and 39 against. Are 
the other 2500 members satisfied to 
allow a mere handful of members de- 
cide the most vital policies of our or- 
ganization? Matters of such mo- 
ment should not be withheld until the 
majority of the members have left 
the meeting. 


7. In all probability the sectional 
conferences would surrender their iden- 
tity on the occasion of the National 
meeting in their territory and would 
lend their membership and influence 
towards making the meeting of the 
National Conference a success. 


8. The problem of financing the 
National under the newly adopted 
amendment would necessitate over- 
coming serious obstacles. The mem- 
bership would drop to the number who 
actually attend the meetings whereas 
at present there are about twice as 
many members as the number in at- 
tendance at the conference. According 
to the report of the treasurer the mem- 
bership is largely transient, there be- 
ing only a few hundred who renew 
their membership and attend the 
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meeting every year, no matter where 
it is held. The bulk of our membership | 
is composed of supervisors who at. 
tend the conference when it happens 
to meet in their vicinity. This condi. 
tion would endure if the conference 
should meet at the extremities of the 
country. The regular members would | 
attend as before and those in the vici- F 
nity of the meeting would attend a; © 
usual. i 





If the conference should meet 
in San Francisco all the supervisors 
residing near the coast would attend, 
resulting in an attendance equal to 
any meeting we have had. They 
need the inspiration in the West as | 
well as the East and Middle West. 
May we not follow the example of the f 
National Educational Association? 





Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Maddy. 


Auburn, Maine. 
Editor of Journal: 


I have read with interest the letters 
and articles on the future of the Na | 
tional and the Sectional Conferences. 

The world moves on and conditions | 
change. The time is ripe for a very | 
definite and fixed policy. We should ; 
first consider the welfare of public | 
school music at large. We all appre [ 
ciate the value of the National Con- 
ference and of the Sectional Confer- 
ences as well, and we should aim to 
make them all as effective as possible. 

To this end I believe that the plan |) 





as outlined by the Committee on | 


Sectional Conferences is a wise one ~ 
and will meet existing conditions in ~ 
a most satisfactory manner. 

E. S. Pitcher, 
Director of School Music. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 





JUNE 29 
TO 
AUG. 7 


SUMMER 
SESSION 
1925 





For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 
Courses in Chorus Conducting, Methods, Individual Lessons in Voice, Organ, Piano, 


Principles of Music Education, History, and all instruments of the Symphony 
Appreciation, Voice, Rote Songs, Dalcroze Orchestra. 

Eurythmics, Harmony, Counterpoint, Or- Wide range of subjects, offered by other 
chestration, Technique of Orchestral In- departments, in Fine Arts, Industrial 
struments. Arts, Architecture, and Engineering. 


Dormitory Accommodations 


Campus adjacent to Schenley Park and Carnegie Library, 
Museum and Art Galleries. 


For catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















_ JUST PUBLISHED 


MasTeR SERIES for 
YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 


Selected and edited by Victor L. F. Rebmann—Arranged by Tom Clark 
In Twelve Suites 





I. SCHUMANN IV. CLASSIC DANCES VII. MENDELSSOHN X. HAYDN 
ll. BACH V. WEBER VIII. BEETHOVEN XI. MOZART 
Il. GRIEG VI. HANDEL IX. SCHUBERT XII. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


INSTRUMENTATION: Full Score: For Conductors’ Use and Study Purposes. 

Small Orchestra: Piano-Conductor (Condensed Score), Violin I, Violin II, Violin III (ad lib.), Violin IV (ad 
lib.), Viola, ’Cello, Bass, Flute, Clarinet I, Cornet I, Cornet II, Trombone, Drums, Timpani. 

Full Orchestra: Small Orchestra, plus one extra Violin I, Oboe, C Melody Saxophone, Clarinet II, Eb Alto 
Saxophone, Bp Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Horns I and II in F, Altos I and II (Horn Parts transposed). 


Only Suites I to V inclusive so far published; other suites to appear shortly 


HE Master Series for Young Orchestras is designed to fulfill a want—long felt and 
A frequently expressed by music educators—for music combining all technical prerequisites 
# beginners’ orchestra music with the greatest possible amount of educational, cultural and 
spiritual values. 
An important feature to be mentioned is the full orchestra score which accompanies each of the 
Suites. and which may be used for the actual conducting, or for the 


purpose of studying orchestration—each of these scores is concretely 
a veritable text-book on the latter subject. 


PRICES: Full Score, $2.00; Small Orchestra, $1.50, Full 
Orchestra, $2.25 (Piano-Conductor part with each); Separate Parts: 
Piano-Conductor, 35c.; Other Parts, 20c. each. 





Send for Descriptive Booklet and Subscription Proposition 


G. SCHIRMER. INC.. NEW YORK 
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Instrumental Music Department 








CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman 
J. E. Mappy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
RAYMOND N. Carr, Des Moines, Iowa 


Victor L. F. Resmann, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russeii V. Morcan, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. M. Tremaine, New York City, Sec’y 








THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


The Standing Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs was appointed at Nash- 
ville by President Beach to serve for 
two years. It brought in its first re- 
port at Cleveland and its final report 
at Cincinnati, whereupon the Chair- 
man was continued in office for an ad- 
ditional two years with the privilege 
of naming his own committee. The 
following is the annual report of the 
Committee for the first year of its 
second term. The Chairman is great- 
ly pleased to announce the vigorous 
and wholehearted cooperation of every 
member of the Committee. The work 
of the past year has been largely along 
the line of material and band contests, 
and many matters of general interest 
were taken up in the 12 hours which 
the Committee managed to find for 
its sessions in the hurry and press of 
the Conference. 

(1) Each member of the Committee 
is pledged to prepare a brief on the 
educational value of instrumental in- 
struction, and the Chairman is to di- 
gest and expand these into a thesis. 
An effort will be made to have this 
reach teachers, supervisors and super- 
intendents to enable them to fortify 
their position, raise their standards, 
and convert the skeptical where in- 
strumental instruction has not yet 
been recognized. 





(2) A comprehensive census of teach- 
hers having direct or indirect con- 
tact with instrumental instruction in 
the public schools was made by the 
Committee three years ago. It has 
been deemed wise to bring this up to 


date about once in five years, and at | 









the same time to make a full diagnosis | 
of instrumental conditions by the aid | 


of a questionnaire. It is reeommend- 
ed that this be a regular function of 
this Committee or its successor. 

(3) One year ago Mr. Morgan 
published in the Journal a statement 
of the minimum requirements of the 
instrumental supervisor, and at the 
suggestion of the Committee a com- 
plete section was given over to this 
subject at the Cincinnati meeting. 
The Committee will continue its 
studies along this line, including con- 
sideration of courses of study for the 
preparation of the instrumental sup- 
ervisor and a survey of schools giving 
such instruction. Every effort will be 
made to avoid duplication of research 
by utilizing the findings of other in- 
vestigators where data applies. 


(4) The most singificant contribu- | 
tion of the Committee this year is a | 
survey of orchestral material made by : 


Dr. V. L. F. Rebmann of Yonkers, 
N. Y. Dr. Rebmann has taken his 















i 
survey made some years ago and [| 
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INCORPORATED 


59th Summer Session 
Six Weeks Intensive Course for 
Public School Music Supervisor’s and Teachers 
JUNE 20TH TO AUGUST 1ST 


Complete Courses Leading to Credentials and Degrees 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 




































—= FF Special Faculty in Public School Music: 
x ; Mrs. Forrest G. Crowley, Mus. M. Mr. Bruce Carey, 
” Methods and Ear Training Choral Conducting. 

Mr. Geo. A. Leighton, P. D. Mrs. Nelle I. Tallentire, B. M. 

Harmony and Counterpoint. Appreciation. 

Mr. Wm. P. Burris, A.M., L. H. D. Mr. Louis A. Pechstein, Ph. D. 
ach- Education. Psychology. 

Mr. A. R. Kratz, Mrs. Blanche K. Evans, 
POn- Class Violin Instruction Class Piano Instruction. 
n In AND MANY OTHERS 
the Private instruction in voice or any instrument by members of the 

; Internationally Famous Artist Faculty. 
has Dormitory accommodation for 300. Ten acre campus. 
>to I Summer season of Grand Opera at the Zoological Park at nominal prices. 
| : Summer Announcement or Complete Catalogue on Request. 
l at I BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Oak St., Burnet Ave. 
osis BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Mgr., Cincinnati, Ohio 
aid 
nd- 
. of 
oie NEARLY READY 
; 9 
ent Foresman’s Book of Songs 
; BY ROBERT FORESMAN 
e ‘ 

an HESE five books present a remarkable collection of 
his the world’s great folk music and classical songs for 
ng use in elementary schools. They have a substantial un- 
+t derlying pedagogical motif and are carefully graded musi- 
“ cally so that they are adapted to children ranging from 
he | the third to the eighth grade inclusive. Here are beau- 
> t tiful songs, in their original simplicity and grandeur, 


which are suitable for all occasions: Halloween, Thanks- 








- giving, Christmas, and the other red-letter days of the 
ch calendar, songs of nature, songs of the seasons, of rever- 
as ence and piety, of love of country, or home, of play, all 
the themes that rightly stir the souls of boys and girls 
x of any age. 
a 
"W AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
<, New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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brought it down to date, examining in 
all some 10,000 orchestra numbers, 
and presenting a recommended list, 
graded as to form, content and dif- 
ficulty. This list is to be printed in 
the Proceedings, and issued by the 
Journal office in the form of a Bulletin 
at a very low cost. It is not to be 
copyrighted, and when the edition of 
the Journal Bulletin is exhausted it 
may be freely reprinted by anyone. 
The Chairman is proud to endorse the 
scholarly work of Dr. Rebmann, and is 
particularly pleased with his genero- 
sity and professional spirit in thus 
placing his findings at the service of all. 


At the next meeting of the Confer- 
ence the Committee expects to present 
a similar list of band material to- 
gether with methods both for indivi- 
dual and class instruction. It is 
hoped that the studies of the coming 
year will lead to the formulation of the 
instrumentation and balance of the 
Symphony Band, which has never 
been standardized as has the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Recommendations 
will be made to publishers as to the 
number and kinds of parts to issue, 
and standardized combinations for 
minimum, intermediate and complete 
bands will be formulated. 


(5) In the matter of publicity each 
member of the Committee has made 
himself responsible for writing or se- 
curing contributions to certain music 
periodicals, and an earnest effort will 
be made to publish much of interest 
and value to instrumental teachers 
and supervisors. The standing in- 
vitation of the Committee is hereby 
renewed, to send in to the Chairman 
problems for consideration. Such 
problems will be discussed by a com- 
petent authority through the columns 
of our various music journals. 
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(6) The Committee consists of 6 
members, including Mr. C. M. Tre- 
maine of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, which is co- 
operating with the Committee in the 
management of the National School 
Band Contests. Each of the members 
is responsible for a group of States. 
There is to be on each State Advisory 
Board one instrumental member, who 
is to act as the lieutenant of the Com- 
mittee member for that State. In ad- 
dition to this organization there are 
two instrumental committees, one in 
the Eastern, and one in the Southern 
Conference, interlocking with the Na- 
tional Committee by the presence of 
one National Committee member on 
each Sectional Committee. Ii is urg- 
ed that a similar contact be made with 
the new Sectional Conferences soon 
to be organized. 

A new form of cooperation has been 
effected this year with the National 
Federation of Musicians. Mr. Mayer 
Vice-President of the Federation, spoke 
before the Instrumental Section, act- 
ed as judge at the Inter-State Contest, 
and an interchange of views has been 
arranged between the Committee and 
the Federation. It is hoped that a 
mutual understnading will bring about 
even more cordial and friendly rela- 
tions between the two great forces of 
school and professional music than 
ever before. 

(7) The National School Band Con- 
test has made significant progress. 
Last year much state activity was re- 
ported. This year a sectional contest 
is already announced in addition to 
numerous state contests, and the 
National final is in sight. The Com- 
mittee is considering the extension 
of the contest idea to orchestras and 
soloists, and is preparing a certified 
list of judges who may be called upon 
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with confidence in their competence 
and impartiality, and who will be so 
located as to reduce the cost of judg- 
ing in contest of the future. 

(8) The Committee is taking steps 
to have added to Junior R. O. T. C. 
regulations a section providing for 
organization of bands and the appoint- 
ment of band non-commissioned of- 
ficers and first, second, and third class 
musicians. 

(9) It is recommended that in the 
consideration of a National Conser- 
vatory of Music attention be drawn 
to the need of a strong public school 
music department, particularly urg- 
ing the inclusion of a school band and 
orchestra department with courses 
leading to the adequate preparation of 
instrumental music supervisors. 

(10) The Committee has kept faith- 
fully a list of supervisors who have 
participated in the various Confer- 
ence orchestras. This list was of 
great help to the Chairman in assem- 
bling the fine orchestra for the Kansas 
City Conference. 

(11) The Committee endorses the 
pitch of A 440, and is opposed to any 
tendency to raise the pitch any higher. 
This is a matter of great moment as 
the massed bands in state contests 
have shown. 

Many other matters were discussed 
by the Committee, but only the fore- 
going were reported on in general 
session and approved by the Confer- 
ence. With the endorsement and ap- 
proval of the Music Supervisor’s Na- 
tional Conference the Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs is becoming a 
powerful force in standardizing public 
school instrumental music, in raising 
the level of the material used, and in 
defining the qualifications of the men 
and women engaged in the field. 
Jay W. Fay, Chairman. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Master Series for Young Orchestras— 
Selected and edited by Victor L. F. 
Rebman. Arranged by Tom Clark. 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 

This series in general, and No. I, 
Schumann Suite, was recently review- 
ed in the Journal. Now, in addition, 
No. II, Bach Suite, No. III, Grieg 
Suite, and No. IV, Classic Dance 
Suite, are before us. They are, like 
No. I, so good and so valuable, that 
one is moved by sheer enthusiasm to 
announce and commend them. 

Good music, of artistic range and of 
artistic demands that are germane to 
children, and arranged in a way that 
enables school orchestras, with their 
characteristics instrumentations, to 
extract the last ounce of musical value 
from it, is not unknown but it is dis- 
couragingly rare. Furthermore, there 
is more than one need that must be 
met. Music of the qualities described 
that is suitable for senior high school 
orchestras, junior high school orches- 
tras, elementary school orchestras, 
that will sound well in violin ensemble 
and yet receive gratefully the addi- 
tion of other parts—all of these types 
and more are needed. My admiration 
for this particular series is not that it 
fills a particular place better than 
others of the valuable series that have 
begun to appear, but that it does fill 
to beautiful perfection a place that is 
much more meagerly provided and 
much more difficult to fill than most 
of the others. It is music, as good as 
the best, germane to pupils from 6th or 
7th grade up, more easily playable 


$$$ 


than 99% of the music of equal value, 
and arranged so that it will sound well, 
and call forth musicianly effort, with 





the instruments that almost any J 
school orchestras will have—and with- 7 
out many that can be added grace- § 
fully if they are at hand. It is “‘smart” § 


and yet a deep piece of work. I, for 
one, am grateful for it. Think of it! 
A Bach Suite, beautiful, appropriate, 


playable, for an orchestra of very 
Nothing more 
encouraging to us school music teach- f 


modest attainments. 
ers could be conceived. 


Full Score, The Willis Graded School 





Orchestra and Band Series—Volume | 


II. 

The appearance of a well printed 
complete score to Volume Two of The 
Willis Graded School Orchestra and 
Band Series, by Maddy and Giddings, 
is cause for rejoicing. This feature of 
printing full scores to school orches- 
tra works (begun, let us not forget 
by the Oliver Ditson Co.), will do 
more for the education of supervisors 
and through them for the refinement 
of school orchestra literature and 
practice, than the opening of half a 
dozen new schools for supervisors of 
instrumental music. 

In earlier issues of the Journal we 
have reviewed, with very high—de- 
servedly high—praise, both Volumes 
One and Two of this publication. 
The present comment is therefore 
written only to emphasize the fact 
that further enrichment of a valuable 
work has now been made. 
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Merz’s First Steps of the Young Violin- 
ist—Otto C. A. Merz. The Willis 
Music Co. 

There is, I trust, no indelicacy in my 
reviewing a book with which I have 
had as much to do as I have with this; 
for I have no financial interest what- 
ever in it. 

The book was prepared primarily to 
give the violin teaching corps and the 
director of music in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools the kind of a book that 
they wanted and thought would be 
most helpful. That other people 
would like it, too, was our firm belief. 


Throughout an entire school year 
we held frequent meetings. In these 
meetings we discussed the aims, ob- 
jectives, methods, and details of 
practice of violin teaching, till we had 
formulated a body of convictions that 
all believed in and felt were sound. 

Precisely what should the child do 
on the occasion of his first lesson— 
and why that, and not something else? 
What length of bow, on what strings, 
should come first for children of ele- 
mentary school age? What should be 
the order if taking up fingering on the 
different strings? Questions like these 
as well as the larger questions of the 
spirit of the work and its aims and 
methods, were one by one settled, to 
the satisfaction of the entire corps. 

But these conclusions and decisions 
constituted a veritable blue-print for 
a first year violin instruction book. 
They were so intended: and it was 
likewise understood that our own 
Otto C. A. Merz should collect and 
collate the material in accordance with 
the specifications. 

Mr. Merz is a musician of national 
reputation. He hasscored may works 
for the great bands and orchestras of 
this country. And he is loved by the 
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children in our violin classes as much 
as he is admired by musicians. 

So Mr. Merz made the book as the 
result of a year’s conference and study 
by what may be termed a violin cur- 
riculum committee. 

Nothing of revolutionary appear- 
ance is to be seen in the book. The 
principal thoughts governing it are 
perhaps sufficiently expressed by quo- 
tations from the preface. 

“Purely technical exercises have 
been avoided almost completely, as 
not only tiresome for young children 
but as unpedagogical. The child will 
learn what the violin is for, what its 
capacities for expression are, only by 
aiming to produce music, that sounds 
to him like music as he has known it. 
It is safe to say that a large part of the 
bad tone and false intonation so often 
heard from young beginners is due to 
the fact that they are practicing on 
exercises that would sound like noth- 
ing that children would recognize as 
music if they played them correctly. 
By a second violin part the earliest 
exercises in this book are given musi- 
cal quality. The pupil is thereby led 
to practice technique—the technique 
of bowing, of intonation, etc.—as the 
means by which music is to be pro- 
duced, and not as a separate and un- 
related exercise. Older pupils, in a 
conservatory, whose musical under- 

standing has been already richly de- 
veloped, may well be restricted to such 
pure technique. With younger pupils 
the application of technique to the 
making of music should be constant. 
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There is no other way of making 
practice intelligible and successful— 
or, for young pupils, endurable.”’ 


“The material in this book is inter- 
spersed with folksongs and other 
worthy compositions of equal simpli- 
city. These have been included in 
order to develop the pupil’s taste for 
good musical design, just as the still 
simpler material in the book is in- 
tended to develop his taste for good 
tonal quality. These particular num- 
bers are arranged for two, three or 
four violin parts.” 


“A teacher who does not teach 
classes, but confines himself to indi- 
vidual instruction can keep alive the 
interest ‘of his pupils and improve 
their work considerably by forming 
an ensemble club among his pupils, 
meeting perhaps once every two or 
three weeks, and using the three- and 
four-part arrangements of this book 
as the material for practice. Such a 
club would be of inestimable benefit to 
the students, furnishing them with 
drilling in ensemble playing, than 
which there is no better means to im- 
prove intonation, strengthen the rhy- 
thmic sense, and create a love for the 
playing of music.” 


“The book is intended to develop 
musical feeling and thinking among 
young violin players rather than 
merely develop a technique which 
may be turned later to the expression 
of musical feeling and thinking—if the 
the pupil has perchance acquired the 
desire elsewhere.” 
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A Rococo Romance—A.Walter Kramer 

C. C. Birchard & Co. 

Here is an appealing work. It is for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices 
and soprano solo, with orchestra ac- 
companiment available from the pub- 
lisher. The artistic range is perhaps 
appropriate to women: but an ad- 
vanced chorus of high school girls 
could give an excellent account of it, 
with pleasure and profit to themselves. 

The text and music are romantic. 
My reading of the work was necessari- 
ly too hurried to enable me to make 
minute analysis, and the impression 
might not be substantiated: but I was 
irresistibly reminded, by something 
in the romantic poetic quality of the 
music and its moments of an almost 
narcotic, yet never unwholesome beau- 
ty, of von Fielitz’s song-scycle, “‘Eli- 
land.” The subject, being Scotch, 
colors the music differently, with a 
hint of border ballads, but the impres- 
sion of an artist similar to von 
Fielitz, who is haunted by the call of a 
beauty like that of Shelley’s narcissi— 

“Who gaze on their eyes in the 

streams’ recess 

Till they die of their own dear love- 

liness””— 
that remains. 

We commend the work to the 
thoughtful consideration of treble- 
voice choruses. 


The Hilltop District School—Libretto 
by Laurence Highfield, Music by 
Winifred E. Moore. The Chart 
Music Publishing House. 

The cover bears, in addition to the 
information carried in my heading, 
the words: “A Comedy with Music,” 
and “A Riot of Fun.” On an inside 
title page the style is changed, and 
the legend appears: “A Humorous 
Legend of Ye Olden Tyme, Being a 
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Farce and Romance, in Two Acts and 
an Interlude.” Evidentiy the book 
of unpretentious appearance is am- 
bitious to present a storehouse of 
values. 

The music is jingling, but very 
pleasantly jingling. If one likes the 
musical comedy type of pert saccha- 
rinity—and evidently thousands of 
persons do, from appearances at 
theatrical box offices—he will like this 
music. It must be said that the com- 
poser does good tunes of this type 
with no apparent effort. The melodic 
flow is never heavy, awkward. Prob- 
ably this is because the composer is 
not assailed by doubts of the value of 
his performance such as would cer- 
tainly afflict a more advanced com- 
poser, suddenly grown conscious of 
wholesale insanity. 

A “school entertainment” audience 
will like this work. If the time and 
energy of young people in school is not 
taken for preparing it there is no harm 
in it. The dialogue is like the music 
in worth and character. It is all 
pleasant, facile, and easily listened to: 
but one should dine before and after 
on more nutritive food, or he will be- 
come hollow. 


Warner’s Folio of Four-Part Songs for 
Male Voices—The Chart Music 
Publishing House. 

Most of the arrangements are by 
H. W. Porter and are without any 
particular distinction. In general the 
collection has the character of a com- 
munity song book for male voices. 
There are thirty-four songs in it. The 
Star-Spangled Banner, four of the 
Stephen Foster songs, Bumble Bee, 
Ham and Eggs, Auld Lang Syne, 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, are 
included, and give a fair sample of 
the contents. 
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Music Appreciation and Outline of 
Music History—Clarence G. Ham- 
ilton, Oliver Ditson Company. 


Clarence G. Hamilton, professor of 
music at Wellesley College, has given 
to the teaching profession two courses 
that are worthy of our attention at 
this time. With the summer vacation 
in sight we should plan for some study 
to be better prepared for the coming 
school year and I can hardly think of 
two books that might help than 
Music Appreciation” and “Outlines of 
Music History” by Mr. Hamilton. | 
do not think it necessary to offer any 
apology for Mr. Hamilton as his ef- 
forts in the musical pedagogical field 
have long been noted. 

The teaching of musical apprecia- 
tion in the schools has become a sub- 
ject of vast importance and equally as 
vague. We felt at one time that all 
that was necessary to teach musical 


appreciation was to make a fair study | 


of the biographies of some of the mas- 
ters and perhaps hear a few records of 
their works. That day has passed and 
a newer school is making marked in- 


roads and to greater advantage. Ana- [7 
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lysis of compositions to find out the 


texture of a work and from that lead 


to its appreciation is one of the phases 7 


of this new school. Mr. Hamilton 


approaches the student from this view. 7 


“Music Appreciation,” one of Dit- § 


son’s Music Student’s Library, opens 
up with a list of carefully selected 
books to which reference are made 
throughout the volume. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on “Suggestions 
for Study” and “Preliminary Ques 
tions.” 


Since piano music is more easily se 


These questions are put up 7 
in a catechismic fashion and take care © 
of most of the technical matter such © 
as defining pitch, phrase, motive, ete. § 
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cured he naturally dwells on it more 
using it as the basis of his illustrations. 
Starting with the dance type of piano 
composition we are taken through the 
entire realm of piano literature from 
the dance to the fantasie. Each 
chapter starts out with a list of ques- 
tions and answers telling us for what 
we must look. Then he gives specific 
examples and analizes these pieces in 
accordance with the outline at the 
beginning of the chapter. At the end 
of each chapter he gives a list of other 
pieces exemplifying the same type of 
piece and their grades of difficulty 
together with a list of supplementary 
readings. Although Mr. Hamilton 
has designed the book to be used 
in class-room study I feel that unless 
the students were adults it might de- 
feat the original purpose of stimulat- 
ing the student. The chapters fol- 
lowing are devoted to orchestral, 
chamber and vocal music. The entire 
music that is analized in this book with 
the exception of the Grieg “‘Holberg 
Suite’ can be purchased in another 
volume published by the same com- 
pany called “Typical Piano Pieces & 
Songs’ selected by Clarence Hamilton. 

The other book, ‘Outlines to Musi- 
cal History,’’ was just revised so that 
itis up to date. Mr. Hamilton in this 
volume covers his subject from most 
primitive music until in his final 
chapter he dwells on the modern 
nationalistic tendencies in music. 

From a teacher’s viewpoint the list 
of illustrative music that precedes 
this book is worth the price of the 
whole volume. He lists his musical 
examples by chapters so that they can 
be easily referred to. At the end of 
each chapter in this volume he also 
gives a reading list arranged so that 
It is quite easy to find the section to 
which it refers. 
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SOME SUMMER SCHOOLS OF NOTE 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 

A most completely planned public 
school music course will be offered by 
the Chicago Musical College in its 
summer master school which will open 
June 29 and extend to August 8. The 
aim of the course apparently is to 
cover the largest amount of ground in 
the most practical and efficient fashion 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of it 
is the presentation of the most up-to- 
date methods. W. Otto Miessner 
who is directing the course, has long 
been known as one of the most enter- 
prising as well as one of the most en- 
thusiastic representatives of public 
school music. Nothing in the latest 
manifestations of his specialty has 
escaped his notice. The teaching of 
piano in classes, for instance, is worked 
out by Miessner in a manner which 
must appeal to every supervisor who 
has had this matter in his care. The 
aim is not only to teach the piano in 
classes, but to interest children who 
hitherto have not been interested in 
that instrument. The same princi- 


ples will be applied to violin teaching 
in classes. 
mond Dvorak, 


In that department Ray- 
the very efficient 
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specialist in band and orchestra music 
in the University of Illinois, has ar. 
ranged a course which will be of the 


greatest value to all wh« study it with 


him. 


The remainder of the public school 
music courses appear to be not less 
fascinating. Mr. Miessner and his 
associates are trying no experiments. 
They have based their work upon 
proved results and if to the extent that 


they strive to give the best possible 


teaching to their students, they are 
idealists, they are at the same time 
practical idealists. 


The Chicago Musical College will 
give supervisors other advantages than | 
this effective course in public school | 


music. Realizing that a tangible evi- 


dence of their knowledge is due super- | 
visors, it will award public school | 


music teachers’ certificates, gradua- 


tion diplomas and the degree Bachelor 7 


of Music Education. These certi- 
ficates and diplomas will be awarded 


upon the number of credits that have f 


been earned. The institution has is- 


sued a very interesting catalog of its ; 


summer session. 
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COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Chicago 

Chicago is the acknowledged teach- 
ing center of America and within its 
borders are found the greatest training 
schools in the country. This is parti- 
cularly true of the Fine Arts and no 
where are found as many large and 
flourishing schools devoted to music 
nor as many eminent and distinguish- 
ed musicians who devote their time to 
teaching, as are within the City of 
Chicago. 

One of the principal institutions 
which has maintained its leaders in 
music for a quarter of a century is 
Columbia School of Music and under 
the direction of the eminent pianist 
and artist teacher, Clare Osborne 
Reed, brought to the School a most 
notable faculty of Master Musicians. 

The professional Summer School 
conducted by Columbia School of 
Music begins June 22nd and continues 
for six weeks ending August 1st and 
all the facilities of this great institu- 
tion of musical learning are at the 
command of students during Summer, 
and private lessons may be had under 
the Master Musicians in all depart- 
ments. ; 

Public School Music 

Mary Strawn Vernon, principal of 
the Public School Music department 
has earned a well-merited success in 
this specialized field of music. She 
has been much sought by Summer 
Schools throughout the country, who 
have recognized her unusual ability, 
and wish thereby to strengthen their 
courses. Mrs. Vernon, however, has 
preferred to remain where the organi- 
zation is permanent and where the 
results obtained can be augmented 
year by year. 

Here, at Columbia School of Music, 
is found one of the great training 
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A REWARD-- 


is always certain 30 using material from ‘The 
House That Helps 


Good Operettas for High School 


The Glass Slipper—Mixed voices ..____.__.$1.25 
The Hermit of Hawaii—Mixed voices... 1.25 
The Captain of Plymouth—Mixed voices. 1.25 


Operettas for Grades (Good Ones) 





CS Sa Sa 
Midsummer Eve _. a 
Under the Sugar Plum , IRR 
In Little Folks’ T nite ae 
New Adventures J "enaiead SS 





New Songs for Children 


The Tale of a Cat Tail ) 
The Dumb Dolly ) nceneneetiaienenemnnennennenen -50 


Get this new Operetta for Girle— 
Eeny-Meeny-Miney-Mo—A clever and very 
worth-while quam = wae arom 
Complete _....... ...-$1.00 
New Stunt Song for Girls 
Nobody Knows What the Next Style 
. | ees .50 








A Useful Book 
Stunt Songs for Social Sings... a 


Free Catalog of the best rive, se Pageants, 
Action Songs, etc., of all dea 


THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


FRANKLIN, also DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 922 South Ogden Steet 














Little Tots Forget-Me-Nots 


“Dear Mrs. Schroll:—I have never had a song 
take so well with both children and their parents 
as your action song, “Little Tots Forget-Me-Nots.” 
It makes such a ee appeal to the children, they 
act it out so naturall I most heartily recom- 
mend it to those teaching the primary age, and 
for use in the home. 
Edna M. Jolly, 


412 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
The net price of the song is 35 cents. To get it 
introduced we will mail a copy for two silver dimes. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
414 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Hilltop District School 


Two Acts and an Interlude 
by W. E. MOORE 
Price, 75c 


Warner's Three Part Songs 


For Treble Voices Price, 60c 


Send for Examination Copies 
Catalogue sent free upon request 


THE CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


136 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
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schools, familiar with all the book 
systems and with a pedagogic survey 
and analytical comparison of all exis- 
ting publications. This is one of the 
very few schools in the country where 
the supervisor is taught all school 
systems and given a complete presen- 
tation of all the standard textbooks. 

Mrs. Vernon is ably assisted by her 
associate, Ann Trimingham and a 
corps of teachers in all subjects in- 
cluding special classes in Methods, 
History of Music and Appreciation, 
Choral Conducting, Orchestra Con- 
ducting, Sight Singing, Harmony and 
Ear Training, Chorus Singing, High 
School Bands, Pageantry. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

A feature in connection with the 
courses in Music to be given during the 
coming summer at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology in Pittsburgh, a recent 
announcement points out, is the en- 
gagement of Dr. Will Earhart, Di- 
rector of Music in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, who is to give a series 
of five lectures June 29 to July 3 on 
the “‘Principles of Music Education.” 
It is expected that teachers and super- 
visors of public school music will be 
especially interested in Dr. Earhart’s 
presence on the program as a lecturer. 

Dr. Earhart is Chairman of the 
National Research Council of Music 
Education, Chairman of the National 
Music Committee for Platoon Schools, 
and is nationally known for his con- 
tributions in the field of music educa- 
tional problems. 

The eighth annual Summer Session 
at Carnegie Tech will open courses of 
six weeks for professional musicians 
and for teachers and supervisors of 
music, on June 29. In addition to 






individual lessons in voice, organ, 
piano, violin, violoncello and all other | 
instruments of the symphony orches- thi 
tra, courses will be given in elemen- 





tary harmony, practical harmony, Me 
elementary counterpoint and form, rs 
history of music, dalcroze eurythmics, we 
technique of orchestral instruments, nt 
chorus conducting, elements of or- ae 
chestration, methods in teaching mu- ff th 
sic appreciation, rote songs, and prin- ol 
ciples of music education. th 
“oe cla 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY F du 
DePauw University School of Music § | 
will open its doors to summer students the 
this year for the first time in summer Ff Pr 
school work. The university has al- | 
ways had a summer session in the ’ = 
college work but it has never had a ; 
summer school in the College of Music © = 
before this year. The demands for j Th 
Public Schoo] Music work in Indiana S a 
has been so great that the college 7 
faculty has thought it best to keep the F 
School of Music open for a Public FF 7" 
School Musie course and for applied aid 
music. 5 
Most of the regular faculty will re- op} 
main for the summer session. Two via 


special features that will be very at- Ff spi 
tractive to summer students are to be 


offered besides the regular work in re 
methods. Namely ,a summer choral the 
club and orchestra which will furnish 
the music for the convocations and 
will give a concert at the end of the 
summer session; and, the free recitals 
that are to be offered by members of I 
the faculty. Professor Van Denman Ea: 
Thompson will give organ recitals. ver 


Professor Samuel C. Hamm will give 
voice recitals. Professor Howard J. 
Barnum will give violin recitals. 
Frank E. Percival will be in charge of 
the Public School Music courses. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Chicago 

The courses in Public School Music 
this summer at the American Conser- 
vatory will be of unusual interest to 
teachers and supervisors, and will in- 
clude classes in first and second year 
work, also Post-graduate subjects lead 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 

Mr. O. E. Robinson, the Director of 
the Department, and also most pro- 
minent in the Public School work in 
the Chicago city schools, will hold 
classes in Orchestra and Chorus Con- 
ducting, Methods, Sight Reading, ete. 

Mr. George H. Gartlan, Director of 
the New York City Schools, will con- 
duct Post-graduate classes in School 
Administration, Methods, Music Ma- 
terial and Accompanying. 

Mr. D. A. Clippinger, will offer a 
course in Oratorio, Cantata and Chor- 
us work for use in the High Schools. 
There will also be classes by other 
educators of eminence. 

The summer course will extend six 
weeks, from June 29th to August 8th. 
The classes will be given each day, 
except Saturday, from 9:00 o’clock to 
5:00 P. M. This will give excellent 
opportunity for teachers avd super- 
visors who wish to obtain new in- 
spiration and prepare themselves for 
more advanced work in their profes- 
sion to do so by intensive work during 
the summer session. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Plans for the summer session of the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester have been com- 
pleted by Arthur M. See, secretary- 
manager of the school, who is director 
of its summer sessions. The summer 
session is made a bona fide session of 
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the Eastman School; in great measure 
the summer faculty is the regular 
faculty of the school and the teachers 
of the Degree and Certificate courses 
in majority remain to teach in the 
summer term. 


Particular attention has been paid 
to arranging a schedule of courses for 
public school teachers of music that 
offers opportunities for intensive study 
of all branches of musical work re- 
quired under present day school con- 
ditions. The public school music of 
Rochester is rated as in the van of that 
offered by American cities. The fa- 
culty of the Eastman School includes, 
by permission of the Rochester Board 
of Education, Charles H. Miller, di- 
rector of music in the public schools, 
Sherman Clute, director of instru- 
mental music in the Rochester schools, 
and David E. Mattern teacher of 
school orchestras and instrumental 
classes in those schools. 


Mr. Miller will offer the courses in 
Methods, Mr. Clute will conduct 
classes in woodwind and brass instru- 
ments and a class in organization of 
school ensembles, Mr. Mattern will 
conduct classes in stringed instru- 
ments, and Mr. Clute and Mr. Mat- 
tern will conduct a class in orchestra 
conducting. Particular advantage 
accrues from the fact that public 
school pupils of Rochester are avail- 
able as classes affording the student 
of the summer session to gain ex- 
perience in teaching under super- 
vision of an experienced instructor in 
the various departments of public 
school music. 


Frederick Haywood will conduct 
courses in which methods of teaching 
vocal music to classes will be compre- 
hensively covered. 
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Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, whose 
reputation for devising a method of 
teaching of piano to classes of children 
has attained nation-wide extent will 
conduct a two weeks normal institute 
in which three classes will study the 
beginning and advanced work of her 
method. 

Appreciation of music is given 
special place in the scheme of the work 
offered to teachers. Louis Mohler, 
of the Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, one of the foremost ex- 
perts in presenting appreciation of 
music, will conduct this course for 
two weeks. He will be succeeded by 
Miss Grace Barr, formerly of Iowa 
State Normal School, and at present 
one oftheVictor Record Company’s ex- 
perts, who will continue the course for 
three weeks. 

Harmony will be offered by George 
Barlow Penny of the Eastman School, 
who will also offer a course in Appre- 
ciation of Music which will be of a gen- 
eral character. 

The summer session of the College 
of Arts and Science of Rochester 
University is co-incident with that of 
the Eastman School, which makes it 
possible for students to pursue aca- 
demic studies in connection with 
music study during this five week 
period. This gives public school 
teachers opportunity to enter courses 
in Education, Psychology, English 
and History, as well as many other 
subjects correlating with their pro- 
fessional work. 

The summer session of the Eastman 
School opens on June 22nd and closes 
July 25th. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati is in itself a pleasant 
place to spend a summer, for its en- 


vironments, many points of interest, 
such as the Observatory, Art Museum, 
Rockwood Pottery, University of Cin. 
cinnati and the Zoological Gardens, 
with its famous Summer Opera Com. 
pany, afford the student a broad and 
cultural sojourn. 

The widely acclaimed Italian pian. 
iste, Maria Carreras, has been engaged 
for a master class in piano and anothr 
in voice will be given by the well 
known artist, Mr. Thomas James 
Kelly. Other classes in voice and all 
the string and wind instruments will 
be conducted by equally brilliant 
teachers of the regular faculty who § 
will remain for the summer session. 

The Public School Music Depart- 
ment under the direction of Mrs. § 
Forrest G. Crowley, offers a number 9 
of courses especially adapted to the 
teacher of supervisor who wishes to § 
renew knowledge or who may wish 
to become acquainted with the very § 
latest methods. 
orchestral instruments, free demon- 
stration classes, piano class instruc- 
tion, a chorus and an orchestra offer 
great opportunity for the teacher and 
supervisor. A special course in music 
appreciation for public schools and a 
number of courses at the University 
of Cincinnati with which the Conser- 
vatory is affiliated, are special at- 
tractions. 

The musical student seeking for 
pedagogical training will find any 
number of normal courses in every 
subject, be it piano, theory, organ, 
voice, or any orchestral instrument. 
The student seeking cultural or artis- 
tic instruction will be gratified in any 
of the many private classes. A high 
standard of work is maintained and 


credits toward a certificate, diploma 7 


or degree may be obtained during the 
period of summer instruction. 





Class instruction in © 
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A MESSAGE TO MIDWEST BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
, CONTEST PARTICIPANTS 


EDITORS NOTE: This piece of constructive criticism 
which has been sent to all directors taking part in the 
big Midwest Contest is printed here because of its appar- 
ent value to all Journal readers. 


The members of the judging com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. W. L. Mayer, 
of Pittsburgh, Mr. Emery G. Epper- 
son of Salt Lake City, and L. J. 
Maddy of Ann Arbor, Mich., feel that 
a frank criticism of the work done by 
the various organizations taking part 
in the contest would be of great bene- 
) fit in improving the work in the future. 
Inasmuch as time would not permit 
of any comments at the time of the 
> announcement of the decisions, they 
' are offering the following criticisms 
' and suggestions: 


' In justification, or rather, in ex 
' planation of the decisions, let it be 
| stated that a decision in the orchestra 
» contest was only effected by a compro- 
| mise, each of the judges selecting a 
| different orchestra for first place. 
» Every orchestra and every band 
' figured in the argument for first or 
second prizes, this being due to the 
| very nearly equal attainments of all 
| the organizations and the difficulty of 
| rendering judgment on organizations 
' performing selections covering a wide 
range of difficulty and expression. 
The chances for just decisions would 
be greatly enhanced in the future by 
having each orchestra or band per- 
form one assigned selection and one 
optional selection. 


With one exception, every organiza- 
5 tion played one of its selections far 
| better than the other, thus compli- 
cating the labors of the judging com- 
mittee, 


Orchestras 


The three judges agree that the 
compositions selected by the orches- 
tras were excellent and not beyond 
the capabilities of the players in any 
instance. 

In nearly every instance the inter- 
pretation of the conductor was ques- 
tioned by one or more of the judges. 
It is suggested that the directors con- 
sult the phonograph libraries for au- 
thentic interpretations and also that 
they play for their orchestras the com- 
positions being studied occasionally. 


All but one orchestra permitted the 
brass section to overwhelm the rest 
of the orchestra at times. To im- 
prove this fault it is suggested that the 
leaders listen to their orchestras from 
a distance at rehearsals, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the balance. Al- 
lowing the orchestra to paly without 
a conductor will also aid greatly in 
perfecting the ensemble. 

One orchestra had but one percus- 
sion player who played tympani, bass 
drum, snare and cymbal. This ar- 
rangement robs several students of 
an opportunity to play in orchestra 
as well as it hinders adequate perfor- 
mance. A crash cymbal is not a sub- 
stitute for a pair of cymbals—or a 
gong. A part written for gong was 
played on a crash cymbal struck with 
a snare drumstick—a ia jazz band 
style. An ordinary cymbal, struck 
near the middle with a tympani stick, 
is a fairly good substitute for gong. 


Injudicious use of piano cost one 
orchestra a place in the decisions. 
This pianist played all the solos with 
all the instruments, as well as the ac- 


companiments. A piano only serves 
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to “muddy up” an orchestra having 
complete instrumentation. 

If piano was an effective orchestral 
instrument it would be used by all 
symphony orchestras—which it is not. 
Orchestras with incomplete instru- 
mentation find the piano a help in 
filling in harmonies that would other- 
wise be missing. No piano was nec- 
essary to any orchestra which con- 
tested. 

One orchestra substituted muted 
trombones for third and fourth horns, 
which were missing, with the result 
that the horn players stopped their 
tones to match the trombones, pro- 
ducing a charming effect, but far 
from an authentic horn quartet. A 
derby hat hung over the bell of each 
of the trombones would have changed 
the tone quality to one very similar 
to that of a horn permitting the horns 
to play naturally and produce the 
effect of a horn quartet. 

Only two of the directors had used 
a full score in preparing for the con- 
test, which fact accounts for many 
errors in phrasing as well as many 
melodic and harmonic inaccuracies. 
One orchestra certainly lost a prize 
on this account. Is the price of a 
score worth a defeat? 

A pianissimo was approached—but 
only approached—by one orchestra, 
and that orchestra maintained the 
most perfectintonation. Doyounotget 
the connection? Sustaining chords 
pianissimo is the quickest way to 
secure perfect intonation. No or- 
chestra was very near this goal of per- 
fect intonation. 

More than one director allowed his 
orchestra to lead him at times. Vary- 
ing the tempo indiscriminately at re- 
hearsals will develop an alterness on 
the part of the players that will in- 
sure against a repetition of this fault. 
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Tempo indications were disregard. 
ed entirely by some: of the leaders, 
The number means the number of 
beats per minute. If no metronome 
is available you may estimate the 
tempo by feeling your pulse, counting 
that as 72, and gauging the metro. 
nome number by that. 


Bands 


Three of the bands selected compo- 
sitions which were beyond the im- 
mediate possibilities of their organiza- 
tions to play with any degree of av- 
thenticity. 'Tempos were changed to 
suit the capabilities of the players in 
several instances. 





Poor intonation was the most pre- f 
valent fault of all the bands and on 
this point principally did the judges 
agree in deciding the first place. Good © 
intonation is the foundation on which 
the excellence of the performance of | 
the Council Bluffs Band was built. 7 
This was the only band that approa- 
ched a musical pianissimo. Playing 
pianissimo developed good intonation, 
good tone quality and balance, the 
three points in which it excelled. 
While the decision was unanimous for 
Council Bluffs for first place, all the 
other bands were considered before 
the decision for second place was | 
reached, and even then the decision 
was a compromise. 


The judges had difficulty in decid- 
ing in which band the clarinets played 
the least badly out of tune. This 
fault is caused by poor balance, the 
clarinetists being required to force 
their tone to be heard through a vast 
array of brass players. A band of 
65 should have 24 clarinets, then they 
could be heard without forcing and 
most of the intonation troubles would 
be eliminated. 
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“Throat Vibrato” is suicidal. Band 
leaders know what I mean by that 
expression. Any vibrato is poor ex- 
cept in stringed instruments, but the 
familiar jazzy throat vibrato kills the 
resonance Of the tone and invites 
faulty intonation. 

One band had 12 trumpets and no 
eornets. The ratio should be 4 cor- 
nets to two trumpets. Music written 
for cornets should not be played by 
trumpets, for the tonal quality is 
vastly different. 

The vast array of instruments pos- 
sessed by each of the bands was a 
gentle reminder that it is high time 
that a standard instrumentation be 
adopted by school bands of sympho- 
nic proportions. The National Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs, of 
which the writer is a member, devoted 
many hours in consideration of this 
topic at the Kansas City meeting, and 
such a standard will undoubtedly be 
adopted by the National Conference 
of Music Supervisors at its meeting 
next year. The findings of the com- 
mittee are hereby appended, and, al- 
though not definitely settled in some 
instances, will be of value to you in 
planning the future development of 
your band. 

Suggested Instrumentation 

3 C flutes, two interchangeable with 
D flat piccolos (publishers have 
been notified to issue parts in these 
keys only in the future.) 

2 E flat clarinets. 

24 B flat clarinets. 

2 oboes (possibly 3 oboes, one inter- 

changeable with Eng. horn.) 

2 alto clarinets. 

2 bass clarinets. 

2 bassoons (possibly 3 in large band, 
one interchangeable with contra- 
bassoon.) 

2 alto saxophones. 
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1 B flat tenor saxophone. 

1 baritone saxophone. 

1 bass savxophone. 

4 B flat cornets. 

2 trumpets. 

6 horns, or 2 horns and 4 altos, or 4 
horns and 2 altos, or 2 Fluegel horns 
and 4 horns (undecided.) 

2 tenor trombones (possibly 3 with 2 
playing first.) 

1 bass trombone (possibly 2 in large 
band.) 

2 baritones. 

6 tubas, probably 1 E flat, 1 C and 4 
BB flat (undecided.) 

1 bass drum. 

1 snare drum. 

1 cymbals. 

1 timpani. 

This instrumention is being submitt- 
ed for the approval of all the prominent 
bandmasters in America and the final 
adoption of a standard of instrumen- 
tation for school bands will become the 
standard for professional bands. In- 
formation and opinions are solicited 
from all quarters in regard to this 
highly important attempt to stan- 
dardize our bands. 

In conclusion, no orchestra won the 
contest by more than a hair, rela- 
tively speaking, and that all the bands, 
with the exception of the winner, were 
about equal. All showed excellent 
training and a repetition of the con- 
test might result in different decisions 
because of slight differences in the 
performance of Friday night. It 
seemed almost criminal to be forced 
to render any decision at all in view of 
these facts, and it is the hope of the 
judging committee that those who 
were not listed as winners will bear 
with us in our efforts to be just and 
work for a higher standard of perfor- 
mance and a more satisfactory con- 
test plan. 
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TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


(Continued from page 38) 


I. Q., then, of 14 divided by 14, or 
100%. On the other hand, a preco- 
cious ten year old child with a mental 
age of 14 would have for his I. Q. 14 
divided by 10, or 140%. Ifa14 year 
old child has a mental age of 10, his 
I. Q. would be 10 divided by 14, or 


71%. 


Further studies in testing have 
tended to split up within different 
subjects special aspects, such as power 
and speed. In arithmetic and hand 
writing, for instance, teachers are in- 
terested both in the amount of work 
which the students can do and the 
correctness or fineness of it. In com- 
position there is by no means entire 
agreement as to which child has done 
the better, the one who has written 
an essay of two pages, filled with 
good thoughts, but in a careless hand- 
writing, or the one who writes but a 
single page of equally good material 
very neatly done. 


Other subjects of examination have 
been the process and the result. Some 
teachers, having in mind ultimate 
ability, insist that children in certain 
elementary stages shall solve prob- 
lems by a particular designated meth- 
od, while others, believing that each 
individual must eventually discover 
his own best method, are interested 
only in the child’s obtaining the cor- 
rect result. 


There are tests also which require 
individual application, and _ those 
which may be given to large groups. 
The necessity of the latter was dem- 
onstrated in the late war, when our 
literally millions of men had to be 
tested. They were first run through 
the large sieve of group testing, and 


hy 


then, when necessary, were put throug 
the final strainer of the individual test, 


Some Testing and Measuring Develop. 
ments: B., in Music Education 


Whoever, therefore, ventures upon 
the subject of tests and measure 
ments applied to music, finds tha 
while in other fields there have been 
extensive experiments carried on over. 
a period of almost two decades, very’ 
little has been done in music. Iny 
fact the only significant work in musi¢ 
that, in other words, which has ob-) 
tained recognition from musicians and 
from workers in other fields of meas) 
urement, is the highly scientific and) 
valuable labor of Professor Carl Ey 
Seashore of the University of Iowa’ 
His book on the measurement of 
music talent and his series of experi- 
ments, the most important of which 
are embodied on the six double-faced 
Columbia records, have been much# 
discussed by musicians, and used by @ 
few of the more progressive ones. # 
While we have by no means reached # 
an agreement as to the best use of them 
Seashore studies, we are at least fairly’ 
familiar with them and hence they 
will not be referred to further in this 
paper. We shall, rather, turn o " 
attention to certain later and less dis 
cussed studies. For the sake of record) 
we shall reproduce from the fleeting) 
pages of the March 1925 Music Supe 
visor’s Journal the list of about 
dozen much less important but st 
promising formulations of a different 
nature. The Seashore material # 
concerned mainly with talent or emt 
dowment: these others seek to meas 
accomplishments, which is, of co 
a result of endowment, teaching, an@® 
learning. j 


(See March, 1925, Journal for list 

















